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THE TENDENCY TOWARD PLATONISM IN NEO- 
CLASSICAL ESTHETICS 


By Louts I. Brepvoip 


Siccome delle cose vere é madre la Natura; cosi delle cose finte é 
madre |’Idea tratta dalla mente umana di dentro la Natura istessa. 


— Gravina. 


It is a matter of common observation that we can to-day 
recapture only with great difficulty the authentic esthetic 
experience of the Neo-Classical age. We do our thinking under 
a different set of current theories and presuppositions, and our 
feelings have had an education of a different character; with- 
out careful study we are likely to attach wholely false meanings 
even to the terminology of Neo-Classical criticism. Even when 
we enjoy the art, we are in danger of misinterpreting and 
falsifying it. We can see everywhere in the modern imitations 
of Colonial architecture that its beauty has been badly con- 
taminated by a more modern enthusiasm over quaintness, 
picturesqueness, and sentimental antiquarianism. The legiti- 
macy of these adaptations in our day is not in question here, 
but whatever beauty they have is not truly Neo-Classical. 
The Colonial builders were traditionally not interested in 
quaintness and oddities, but in perfection and symmetry of 
design, in pleasing proportion, in beauty of geometrical purity. | 
In one of the more popular and authoritative English builders’ 
manuals of the eighteenth century one may read, for instance, 
that a door or window may be either two or two and one-sixth 
diameters high; that to raise the pitch or slope of a pediment 
with grace and beauty, divide the width given into nine equal 
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parts, two of which will then be its perpendicular height; in 
building a steeple, we learn, if with a square base, make the 
height four times the diameter, if with an octagonal base, make 
it eight times the side of the octagon; even the vane at the 
top has its arithmetical relation to the proportions of the 
steeple; “the length of the said vane is equal to two thirds of 
one side of the octagon at bottom, being divided into three 
parts, one for its point, or dart, and two for its tail.”+ Such 
were the Palladian recipes which produced the charming 
beauty of Colonial architecture. Every student of the Neo- 
Classical age is familiar with similar rules for the various types 
of literature as well as with mathematical computations of the 
proportions of the perfect human figure. 

Our difficulty with these esthetic formulas arises very largely 
from the fact that we tend to approach them with presupposi- 
tions quite the opposite from those of their promulgators. We 
say that these “rules ” are merely traditional and mechanical; 
- their formulators regarded them as rational and inspired truth. 
To understand this theory — and, what is of main importance, 
to appreciate the art produced under it — we must discover 
and formulate the presuppositions which made it possible to 
think of Neo-Classical theory as rational and significant. We 
must re-state the Neo-Classical ideology in order to recapture 
the esthetic experience which that age sought to express in all 
the various arts. 

Such a comprehensive study is obviously beyond the scope 
of a paper; my purpose here is only to make a very small 
contribution toward it. I hope to indicate the affinity of the 
Neo-Classical conception of beauty to the esthetics and meta- 
physics of the Platonic — or, more definitely, the Neo-Platonic 
— tradition as it had been developed and modified through the 
centuries. A complete history even of this subject would 
require a volume; but perhaps a brief study of certain moments 
in the history of Neo-Classicism, when its theory merged with 
Platonism, may be useful in giving us some insight into the 
characteristic enthusiasm and idealism which guided the 
creative activity of the whole age.’ 


* Francis Price, The British Carpenter, 4th ed. (London, 1759), pp. 65, 66, and 33. 
? This essay is in effect an expansion and documentation of some paragraphs in 
my introduction to Selected Poems of Alexander Pope (New York, 1926). 
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The Platonism with which we are to be concerned is the 
doctrine of the ideality of Beauty, a doctrine better formulated 
by his followers than by Plato. For Plato, in a famous passage 
in The Republic, condemned art as a mere imitation of 
actuality, which is in turn a mere copy of the reality of the 
Ideas; art therefore, he argued, is an imitation twice removed 
from the Real. Nevertheless Plato was a lover of beauty; and | 
his disciples easily amended his theory by declaring that an 
artistic creation is a copy, not of the actual world, but of the 
Idea itself, and a more perfect copy than actuality. Beauty, 
so Plotinus taught, is an emanation from the Divine Reality. 
A beautiful object, said Proclus, is fabricated according to an 
eternal paradigm; in so far as a statue is beautiful, it partakes 
of the presence of a divine nature. Proclus, as we shall see, was 
frequently appealed to by the Nec-Classical theorists of 
beauty. A passage in Cicero’s Orator, however, became for the 
eighteenth century perhaps its most important authority for 
the Platonic theory of beauty. Cicero explained that he sought 
to portray in his orator an ideal type, such an orator as had 
probably never existed. He asked himself, he said, not who had 
been the perfect orator, but wherein that perfection consists 


[which nothing can excelland which appears only partially and“ 


imperfectly in any particular oration. “I lay down this 
principle,” he said, 


that no beauty can be found in any art which can equal this perfect 
beauty of which the other is only, as it were, a copy or image. This 
perfect beauty is not to be perceived by the eye or the ear or any 
sense; it can be comprehended only in thought and imagination. © 
Thus as regards the statues of Phidias, than which we have seen 
nothing more perfect, and those paintings I have mentioned, we 
may nevertheless conceive of something more perfect. When Phi- 
dias undertook a statue of Jupiter or Minerva, he did not select a 
model and foilow it strictly, but in his mind he had an extraordin-¥ 
ary ideal type of beauty; this he contemplated, on this he fixed his 
mind, and to rendering this he directed his skill and hand. For, as 
in the arts of sculpture and painting there is something perfect and 
excellent which is not perceived by the eye but which is derived 
from an ideal image in the mind, so we perceive the true type of 
eloquence in our minds and not with our ears. These types of 
things the weighty author and master Plato called idéas; they do 
not, according to Plato, arise occasionally in our minds, but are 
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ever present and inherent in reason and intelligence; everything 
else springs up, dies, flows, disappears, and never remains long in 
one condition. Whatever is to be studied rationally and method- 
ically must therefore be discussed with reference to that ultimate 
form and type which gives it its character.* 


Somewhat less in the spirit of Plato is the statement by 
Seneca in Epistle LXV. After discussing Aristotle’s four causes, 
he continues: 


To these four Plato adds a fifth cause——the pattern which he 
himself calls the “idea”; for it is this that the artist gazed upon 


~~ when he created the work which he had decided to carry out. Now 


it makes no difference whether he has his pattern outside himself, 
that he may direct his glance to it, or within himself, conceived and 
placed there by himself. God has within himself these patterns of 
all things, and his mind comprehends the harmonies and the meas- 
ures of the whole totality of things which are to be carried out; 
he is filled with these shapes which Plato calls the “ ideas,”’—im- 
perishable, unchangeable, not subject to decay. And therefore, 
though men die, humanity itself, or the idea of man, according to 
which man is moulded, lasts on, and though men toil and perish, 
it suffers no change. Accordingly, there are five causes, as Plato 
says: the material, the agent, the make-up, the model, and the end 
in view. Last comes the result of all these. Just as in the case of 
the statue,—to go back to the figure with which we began,—the 
material is the bronze, the agent is the artist, the make-up is the 
form which is adapted to the material, the model is the pattern 


* Cicero, Orator, 7-10. Atque ego in summo oratore fingendo talem informabo, 
qualis fortasse nemo fuit. Non enim quaero quis fuerit, sed quid sit illud, quo nihil 
esse possit praestantius, quod in perpetuitate dicendi non saepe atque haud scio 
an numquam, in aliqua autem parte eluceat aliquando, idem apud alios densius, 
apud alios fortasse rarius. Sed ego sic statuo, nihil esse in ullo genere tam pulchrum, 
quo non pulchrius id sit unde illud ut ex ore aliquo quasi imago exprimatur; quod 
neque oculis neque auribus neque ullo sensu percipi potest, cogitatione tantum et 
mente complectimur. Itaque et Phidiae simulacris, quibus nihil in illo genere per- 
fectius videmus, et iis picturis quas nominavi cogitare tamen possumus pulchriora; 
nec vero ille artifex, cum faceret Iovis formam aut Minervae, contemplabatur 
aliquem, e quo similitudinem duceret, sed ipsius in mente insidebat species pulchri- 
tudinis eximia quaedam, quam intuens in eaque defixus ad illius similitudinem 
artem et manum dirigebat. Ut igitur in formis et figuris est aliquid perfectum et 
excellens, cuius ad cogitatam speciem imitando referuntur ea quae sub oculos ipsa 
non cadunt, sic perfectae eloquentiae speciem animo videmus, effigiem auribus 
quaerimus. Has rerum formas appellat /5é¢as ille non intellegendi solum sed etiam 
dicendi gravissimus auctor et magister Plato, easque gigni negat et ait semper esse 
ac ratione et intelligentia contineri; cetera nasci, occidere, fluere, labi nec diutius 
esse uno et eodem statu. Quicquid est igitur de quo ratione et via disputetur, 
id est ad ultimam sui generis formam speciemque redigendum. 
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imitated by the agent, the end in view is the purpose in the maker’s 
mind, and, finally, the result of all these is the statue itself.‘ 


Seneca’s notion that the artist’s model may be regarded as an 
Idea in Plato’s sense evidently assumed that the artist may 
find a model which he can copy without deviation. Seneca 
certainly was aware of the transcendental nature of Plato’s 
conception of Ideas, which he expounded in Epistle LVIII. 
But even in that epistle he speaks of the Idea as the actual 
object imitated by the artist: “When the artist desired to 
reproduce Vergil in colours he would gaze upon Vergil himself. 
The ‘ idea’ was Vergil’s outward appearance, and this was the 
pattern of the intended work.” * Nevertheless, it is significant 
that Seneca regarded his exposition of the Idea as genuinely 
Platonic, for a multitude of parallels to his thought and phras- 
ing can be culled from later ages down to the eighteenth 
century. 

These passages from Cicero and Seneca not only illustrate 
the Platonic theory of ideal beauty, a theory fully formulated 
in antiquity and inherited by the Renaissance and Neo- 
Classicism from venerated authorities; they also suggest how 
variously this theory could develop without losing its root , 
contact with the Platonic tradition. To be called truly Platonic 
the theory should, as in Cicero, assume the eternal reality of | 
the Idea. But the phraseology of Platonism was often used, . 
as in Seneca, to express an esthetic idealism without any real 
commitment regarding the Platonic metaphysics. In such cases 
the Idea became merely the conception in the artist’s mind, 
not an eternal and transcendental reality. But even when the 
Idea was thus reduced in metaphysical significance, it still 
remained a symbol of the corrective and selective principle in 
art, and retained always some of the glamour of the more 
genuine Platonic idealism. 

It was of course to be expected that these Platonic theories 
should have a wide currency in the Renaissance.’ They were 


“ Epistulae Morales, with an English translation by Richard M. Gummere (Lon- 
don, 1917), 1. 449. ; 

5 Ed. cit. 1. 399. 

° For their history down to the end of the seventeenth century see the valuable 
monograph by Erwin Panofsky, “Idea,” Ein Beitrag zur Begriffsgeschichte der 
dlteren Kunsttheorie (Leipzig, 1924). To this work, which is not so widely known 
as it should be, I am under deep obligations in this section of my paper. 
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accessible in Medieval as well as ancient authorities,” and with 
the revival of Platonism they enjoyed their popularity along 
with all the other forms of Platonic enthusiasm. The concep- 
tion of the Idea as the source of beauty was particularly 
serviceable to the theorists of painting in an age when that 
art was predominantly ideal in tendency. Giuliano Goselini, 
in a sonnet prefatory to Lomazzo’s Trattato dell’ arte de la 
Pittura (1584), disparaged the accomplished technician who 
imitates actuality even to deception; the true artist derives 
his beauty from another source: 
Agguaglio si costui l alma Natura, 
Tanta daua a i colori, e forza, e vita; 
Ch’ ella dal suo pennel vinta, e schernita 
Gli occhi a lui tolse, ah tropporea ventura. 
Ma con la vista interna ha la Pittura, 
In cosi chiara, e vera historia ordita; 
Ch’ ella n’ é in pregio assai maggior salita, 
Et ei la tolta luce homai non cura. 
Da i cieli, e da le stelle il moto, e’ i lumi, 
E da la prima Idea tragge le forme 
Del disegnar, del colorire a I’ Arte. 
E come orbo ei discenda, e per quali orme 
Da l’Empireo a gli Abissi, e gli altri allumi, 
Lettor qui impara in dotte, illustri carte. 
It could not be more forcibly stated than in this typically 
| Renaissance allegory that the source cof true art is in a Platonic 
vision not perceived by the bodily eye. 

Nevertheless, the theorists of the Renaissance were more 
often Platonic in their phraseology than in their metaphysics 
of beauty. The perfect Idea was more often understood merely 
as a mental image of perfection evolved in the artist’s mind. 
No anecdote was more frequently cited than that of Zeuxis, 
who, in order to paint in Helena the ideal of womanly beauty, 
gathered the details and proportions for his picture from the 
five most beautiful virgins he could find. Raphael made the 
somewhat ambiguous statement that he fell back upon his 
inner vision of beauty because good models were scarce; in a 
letter to Castiglione he said: “per dipingere una bella mi 
bisognerebbe vedere piu: belle, ma per essere carestia di belle 


* Curiously enough, Bellori’s pun, “ questa Idea, overo Dea della Pittura,” was 
anticipated by Dante, Convito 2. 5. See Panofsky, p. 88. 
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donne, io mi servo di una certa Idea, che mi viene in mente,” — 
a remark which became a part of the critical canon for three 
centuries. Such artistic procedure, the creation of a perfect 
whole by aggregating beautiful parts, touches only the lower 
levels of Platonism and may very well be associated with a 
quite different philosophy. Thus Federico Zuccari, who pub- 
lished his L’Idea de’ pittori, scultori ed architetti in 1607, had 
much to say about the role of the Idea in the artist’s creative 
activity, and he devised the phrase disegno interno to indicate 
his conception of it; but Panofsky denies that Zuccari was a 
true Platonist, and shows that his general ideas were essentially 
Aristotelian and Scholastic. 

In general, much of the Renaissance discussion of the ideal 
in art stopped short of the true Platonic conception of beauty 
as divine archetype. Nevertheless the Platonic Idea had been 
added to the resources of criticism and esthetic theory. After 
a momentary eclipse during the first half of the seventeenth 
century, when Michel Angelo displaced Raphael in the first 
rank among painters, and Baroque ideals dominated Europe, 
it again appeared at the time when, in reaction against the 
extravagance of the Baroque, art was seeking a purer and more 
Classical style. In 1672 Bellori published in Rome his Vite de’ 
pittori, scultori ed architetti moderni, restoring the supremacy 
of Raphael and expounding beauty in terms of the Platonic 
Idea. But in the interim the Renaissance had passed and the 
Neo-Classical age had already reached its meridian. 


II 


Neo-Classic theory, at least as it concerns the imitative arts, 
was not developed under Platonic influences.* Its character- 
istic doctrines were, until near the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, promulgated primarily under the authority of Aristotle. 
In the Renaissance, as one scholar has put it, 


Aristotle is the source from which rules for the writing of poems can 
be drawn; in him, the critics found a practical art of poetry. On 
the other hand, Plato is the idealist and mystical philosopher; in 
him the Renaissance could find no technical rules of the art: but 


8 Any discussion of the theory of music, in which Platonic conceptions played 
an important part, must be excluded by the limits of this paper. 
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his speculative philosophy provided the more subtle of the Italian 
critics with a theory of poetry, a metaphysical system of esthetics.° 


In the standardization of Neo-Classical doctrine which went 
on throughout Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, Aristotle’s remark that art is an imitation was always 
regarded as the basic principle. This imitation was, following 
Aristotle again, conceived of as an idealized rendering. For 
Aristotle had said that 


poetry is something more philosophic and of graver import than 
history, since its statements are of the nature of universals, whereas 
those of history are singulars. By a universal statement I mean one 
as to what such or such a kind of man will probably or necessarily 
say or do—which is the aim of poetry, though it affixes proper 
names to the characters; by a singular statement, one as to what, 
say, Alcibiades did or had done to him.?® 


It was therefore in entire consistency with Aristotle’s mean- 
ing that his doctrine of art as an imitation was expanded into 
the formula, “ Art is the imitation of Nature.” This formula 
was not new, but it found ever-increasing acceptance in the 
seventeenth century. Spingarn has made the misleading sug- 
gestion that this conception of Nature is related to the new 
scientific discoveries and that “the mechanical universe of 
the philosophy of Hobbes and Locke is thus the basis of 
seventeenth-century criticism; and the sense of mechanical 
order in nature was implicit in all thought.” ** But the Nature 
which was then thought to be imitated by art will be much 
better understood from Cicero than from Hobbes and the 
scientists. The conception is at least as old as Stoicism, and 
had for centuries been a familiar and guiding principle in ethics 

and law. The secret of living the good life, said the Stoics, is 
‘to “follow Nature.” To them Nature meant a kind of world- 
order, an order perceived by the enlightened and disciplined 
soul, which in turn found within itself a noble capacity for 
conforming to this ideal world-order, and thus raising itself 
above sordidness and vice. The Nature which is imitated by 
art is also of this ideal and normative kind, the 


°H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry (Manchester, 1913), p. 148. 
*° Ingram Bywater, Aristotle on the Art of Poetry (Oxford, 1909), p. 27. 
“ Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, Vol. 1, Introduction, p. Ixviii. 
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Unerring Nature, still divinely bright, 
One clear, unchang’d, and universal light, 


of Pope’s Essay on Criticism. “ Omnis ars naturae imitatio est, 
all art is but imitation of Nature,” said Seneca (Epistle LXV) . 
The idealism of the Stoics was impressed upon the doctrine 
anew in the seventeenth century, although the precise meta- 
physical explanation of this ideal Nature might vary from one 
writer to another. The curious by-ways by which this esthetic 
doctrine could be transmitted to the seventeenth century may 
be illustrated by a parallel pointed out by Panofsky. Zuccari, 
in his Idea (1607) already referred to, explains thus why art 
can imitate Nature: 


La ragione poi, perche l arte imiti la Natura é, perché il Disegno 
interno artificiale e |’ arte istessa si muovono ad operare nella pro- 
duzione delle cose artificiali al modo, che opera la Natura istessa. 
E se vogliamo anco sapere perché la Natura sia imitabile, é perché 
la Natura é ordinata da un principio intellettivo al suo proprio fine 
ed alle sue operazioni; onde I’ opera sua é opera dell’ intelligenza 
non errante, come dicono i filosofi; poiché per mezzi ordinari e certi 
conseguisce il suo fine; e perché questo stesso osserva I’ arte nel- 
Yr operare, con P ajuto principalmente di detto Disegno, perd e quella 
puo essere da questa imitata, e questa puo imitar quella. 


This passage is typically Neo-Classic in spirit; but it is an 
almost literal translation from Thomas Aquinas (Phys. 2. 4.): 


ars imitatur naturam. . . Eius autem, quod ars imitatur naturam, 
ratio est, quia principium operationis artificialis cognitio est. 

Ideo autem res naturales imitabiles sunt per artem, quia ab aliquo 
principio intellectivo tota natura ordinatur ad finem suum, ut sic 
opus naturae videatur esse opus intelligentiae, dum per determinata 
media ad certos fines procedit: quod etiam in operando ars imi- 


The formulators of the literary doctrine of the seventeenth 
century were, then, appropriating a familiar idea which carried 
with it an essentially ideal view of the world. When they said | 
that art is an imitation of Nature, they meant an ideal nature; 
later the French coined the phrase la belle nature. This does 
not mean that they advocated an avoidance of actuality, but 
rather a mastery over it, or an interpretation of it. They 
believed that art must deal with reality, as opposed to 


** Panofsky, p. 109. 
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unreality, and also as opposed to actuality. They well remem- 
bered in an age when Scholasticism was still alive, when its 
phraseology still entered into the thought and expression of 
educated people, that from the verb esse, which means mere 
existence, there had been derived such words as essence, 
essential, which betoken some sort of degree of reality within 
the actual. Art must seize this reality. In one of his letters 
Poussin thus describes his own intention as a painter in the 
Mode, as he puts it, of the Greeks: 


Ici cette parole Mode signifie proprement la raison ou la mesure et 
la forme dont nous nous servons pour faire quelque chose, laquelle 
raison nous astreint & ne pas passer outre certaines bornes et a 
observer avec intelligence et modération, dans chacun de nos 


ouvrages, l’ordre déterminé par lequel chaque chose se conserve en 
son essence.** 


Poussin, we observe, regarded the real as in some way resid- 
ing in the actual; his language reminds us, on the philosophical 
side, of Medieval Realism, and as studio talk, of modern artists 
since Cezanne. But he was only enunciating standard Neo- 
Classical doctrine as it was understood by the most representa- 
tive men of the movement. More than a century after Poussin 
we find Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his Twelfth Discourse before 
the students of the National Academy, censuring Boucher, not 
only for his innate bad taste, but for his unsound method of 
painting from memory alone, without either drawings or 
models. “A painter with such ideas and such habits,” said 
Sir Joshua, “is indeed in a most hopeless state. The art of 
seeing Nature, or, in other words, the art of using Models, is 
in reality the great object, the point to which all our studies 
are directed.” This art of seeing Nature, this art of using 
models, consists, according to Reynolds, of finding the essential, 
the ideally real, which is indeed the painter’s vision. In his 
Ninth Discourse he told his students that 


the Art which we profess has beauty for its object; this it is our 
business to discover and express; the beauty of which we are in 
quest is general and intellectual; it is an idea that subsists only in 
the mind; the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand expressed it; 
it is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which he is always 
labouring to impart, and which he dies at last without imparting. 


*8 André Fontaine, Les Doctrines d’Art en France (Paris, 1909), p. 11. 
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Such idealization in the imitation of Nature had, of course, 
also the authority of Aristotle. In speaking of the characters 
in tragedy, Aristotle had said: 


As Tragedy is an imitation of personages better than the ordinary 
man, we in our way should follow the example of good portrait- 
painters, who reproduce the distinctive features of a man, and at 
the same time, without losing the likeness, make him handsomer 
than he is. The poet in like manner, in portraying men quick or 
slow to anger, or with similar infirmities of character, must know 
how to represent them as such, and at the same time as good men, 
as Agathon and Homer have represented Achilles.** 


But such Aristotelian statement of the esthetic ideal tends to 
approximate the Platonic vision of a beauty which exists above 
and beyond the actual world and of which the actual world 
partakes only imperfectly. Dacier, in spite of his translation 
of Plato, was not deeply interested in Plato’s metaphysics; 
but when he came in his Poétique d’Aristote (1692) to 
Aristotle’s remark, just quoted, on the poet’s portrayal of the 
angry man, his explanation took a Platonic turn; this passage 
means, he said, that the poet “ doit plitét consulter ce que la 
colére peut ou doit faire vray-semblablement, que ce qu’elle a 
fait. Tl doit plaitét travailler d’aprés la Nature, qui est le 
veritable original, que s’amuser aprés un particulier, qui n’est 
qu’une copie imparfaite et confuse, ou meme vicieuse, ce que 
le Poéte doit éviter.” +> Dacier’s phrasing may be a mere coin- 
cidence, but his conception of Nature as the source of beauty 
is essentially that of the Platonic Idea. 


Ii 


Thus Neo-Classical esthetics, being fundamentally ideal in 
principle, developed under the authority of Aristotle’s doctrine 
of imitation and the Stoic conception of Nature, to the point 


14 Bywater, op. cit., p. 45. 

15 La Poétique d’Aristote (1692), p. 267. Similarly, p. 490, he says: “C'est ainsi 
qu’on justifie ce qui paroit de prodigieux dans les caractéres qu’ Homere a formez; 
les ignorans les condamnent, parce qu’ils ne voyent rien de semblable dans les 
ouvrages de la Nature; mais ce n’est pas d’aprés les copies qu’ Homere a travaillé, 
il a travaillé sur le veritable original, qui est la Nature méme, et l’esprit rempli 
des idées fecondes de cet agent universel, il a enfanté ces originaux, qui ont le méme 
avantage sur les hommes ordinaires, que la Nature a sur tous les Etres qu'elle 
produit; car les originaux doivent toijours surpasser les copies.” 


= | 
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where it came very much to resemble Platonism. Toward the 
end of the seventeenth century, when the various arts were 
endeavoring to attain a clearer and purer style, when the 
extravagances of the first half of the century were beginning 
to be recognized as faults, the revived interest in beauty as 
perfection inspired also a renewed interest in the Platonic Idea. 
In the field of painting Raphael was again raised to the highest 
eminence. The early seventeenth century had assented to 
Vasari’s praise of Michel Angelo as “rather divine than 
earthly.” But tastes and ideals were changing. Fréart de 
Chambray, an intimate friend of Poussin, declared in his Idée 
de la Perfection de la Peinture (published in 1662 and dedi- 
cated to Poussin), that there “is none but easily perceives, 
by paralleling the Compositions and Figures of Raphael, with 
those of Michael Angelo, that the First was the very sweetness 
of Grace it self; whereas, on the contrary, Mic. Angelo was so 
rude and unpleasing, that he retain’d not so much as any 
regard to Good-manners.” ** Likewise André Félibien, another 
admirer of Poussin, historiographer of the French Academy of 
Painting and secretary of the Academy of Architecture, in his 
Entretiens sur les vies des Peintres (1666), thus compared 
Raphael and Michel Angelo: 


Pour ce qui est de Michel-Ange, bien que je ne sois pas de ceux 
qui ont "ne aversion si forte contre lui, qu’ils ne le croyent pas 
mériter Ie nom de Peintre, mais qu’au contraire je l’estime un des 
grands hommes qui ayent été; il faut avoiier néanmoins que quelque 
grandeur et quelque severité qu’il y ait dans son dessein, il n’est 
point si excellent que celui de Raphaél, qui exprimoit toutes choses 
avec une douceur et une grace merveilleuse.” 


For, he says on the same page, “si quelques-uns ont excellé 
en une partie de la Peinture, ils n’ont si les autres que fort 
médiocrement, et l’on peut dire que Raphaél a été admirable 
en toutes.” 

The esthetic ideal reflected in this Neo-Classical worship of 
Raphael was of course essentially the same as that underlying 
Boileau’s Art Poétique and Pope’s Essay on Criticism. But 
Félibien was not content to announce that Art is Truth and 
Art is the imitation of Nature. Art, he said, is divine, a sort 


*° Translation by John Evelyn (London, 1668), p. 14. 
11 Entretiens (London, 1705) 1. 193. 
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of human analogue to the all-mighty power of God, who 
created the universe out of nothing: 


Si vous voulez prendre la peine de faire reflexion sur les diverses 
parties de cet Art, vous avoiierez qu’il fournit de grands sujets de 
méditer sur l’excellence de cette premiere Lumiere, d’oti esprit de 
V’homme tire toutes ces belles idées, et ces nobles inventions qu'il 
exprime ensuite dans ses Ouvrages. 

Car si en considerant les beautez et l’art d’un Tableau, nous 
admirons l’invention et l’esprit de celui dans la pensée duquel il a 
sans doute été conceii encore plus parfaitement que son pinceau ne 
l’a pa executer; combien admirerons-nous davantage la beauté de 
cette source ou il a puisé ses nobles idées? Et ainsi toutes les 
diverses beautez de la Peinture, servant comme de divers degrez 
pour nous élever jusqu’a cette Beauté souveraine, ce que nous ver- 
rons d’admirable dans la proportion des parties, nous fera considerer 
combien plus admirable encore est cette proportion, et cette har- 
monie qui se trouve dans toutes les Créatures. L’ordonnance d’un 
beau Tableau nous fera penser 4 ce bel Ordre de Univers. Ces 
Lumieres et ces Jours que |’Art sait trouver par le moyen du mé- 
lange des couleurs, nous donneront quelque idée de cette Lumiere 
éternelle, par laquelle et dans laquelle nous devons voir un jour 
tout ce qu'il y a de beau en Dieu et dans ses Créatures. Et enfin 
quand nous penserons que toutes ces merveilles de l’Art qui char- 
ment ici-bas nos yeux et surprennent nos esprits, ne sont rien en 
comparaison des idées qu’en avoient concetii ces Maitres qui les 
ont produites; combien aurons-nous sujet d’adorer cette Sagesse 
éternelle qui répand dans les Esprits la Lumiere de tous les Arts, 
et qui en est elle-méme la loi éternelle et immuable? Cette Lumiere 
est la Lumiere d’une Sagesse infiniment superieure 4 la Lumiere de 
tous les esprits créez, comme elle le dit elle-méme par son Prophete, 
Mes pensées ne sont pas comme vos pensées, ni mes voyes comme 
vos voyes, etc.*® 


And this celebration of beauty in art as a revelation of Divine 
Reality emanated from high authority in the Paris of Racine 
and Boileau. 

However, this passage from Félibien, remarkable for re- 
ligious as well as artistic fervor, probably owes nothing to 
Plato directly. It was in part inspired by such Platonic 
phraseology as had become commonplace in Christian thought ; 
for Félibien, as we can see from his references, had been turning 
over the pages of Augustine. Nor is it entirely fanciful to sup- 
pose that he had heard something of the Platonic enthusiasm 


*8 Ibid., 1. 41-43. 
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of his Italian contemporary, Giovanni Pietro Bellori, who was 
also a friend of Poussin. In an important lecture before the 
Accademia di San Lucca in Rome in 1664, Bellori had explained 
beauty in terms of the Platonic Idea. This lecture he printed 
as introduction to Le vite de’ Pittori, Scultori et Architetti 
moderni (Rome, 1672), under the title “ L’Idea del pittore, 
dello scultore e dell’architetto, scelta delle bellezze naturali 
superiore alla natura.” He gives an account of painting, said 
John Dryden, who translated from it in 1695, which “ cannot 
be unpleasing, at least to such who are conversant in the phi- 
losophy of Plato.” Bellori was a learned antiquarian as well 
as a Platonist, and he supported his theory of the Idea with a 
long array of authorities, including Cicero, Proclus, Maximus 
Tyrius, Xenophon, Quintilian, Aristotle and Pliny among the 
ancients, and Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Guido Reni, 
and Castelvetro among the moderns. Even though most of 
these were not Platonists, they could be made to bear testi- 
mony to the existence in great art of an ideal beauty found 
only imperfectly in nature.”® 

Dryden’s several pages of free translation from Bellori, in his 
Parallel of Poetry and Painting, are not unsatisfactory; but 
for the sake of precision it will be necessary to give a specimen 
from the not very accessible original: 

Quel sommo ed eterno intelletto autore della natura nel fabbri- 
care I’ opere sue marauigliose, altamente in se stesso riguardando, 
costitui le prime forme chiamate Idee, in modo che ciascuna specie 
espressa fu da quella prima Idea, formandosene il mirabile contesto 
delle cose create. Ma li celesti corpi sopra la luna, non sottoposti a 
cangiamento, restarono per sempre belli e ordinati, qualmente dalle 
misurate sfere e dallo splendore degli aspetti loro veniamo a cono- 
scerli perpetuamente giustissimi e vaghissimi. Al contrario auuiene 
de’ corpi sublunari soggetti alle alterationi e alla bruttezza; e se- 
bene la Natura intende sempre di produrre gli effetti suoi eccellenti, 
nulladimeno per |’ inequalita della materia si alterano le forme, e 
particolarmente |’ humana bellezza si confonde, come vediamo nel- 
Y infinite deformita e sproportioni, che sono in noi. II perche li 
nobili Pittori e Scultori, quel primo fabbro imitando, si formano 
anch’ essi nella mente vn esempio di bellezza superiore, e in esso 
riguardando emendano la natura senza colpa di colore e di linea- 
mento. Questa Idea, ouero Dea della Pittura e della Scoltura aperte 


*° Bellori plays in his title with the double meaning of the word Nature, as 
referring now to the ideal, now to the actual. 
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le sacre cortine de gl’ alti ingegni de i Dedali e de gli Apelli, si suela 
a noi e discende sopra i marmi e sopra le tele; originata dalla natura 
supera |’ origine e fassi originale dell’ arte, misurata dal compasso 
dell’ intelletto diuiene misura della mano, e animata dall’ immagi- 
natiua da vita all’immagine. Sono certamente per sentenza de’ 
maggiori filosofi le cause esemplari ne gli animi de gli Artefici, le 
quali risiedono senza incertezza perpetuamente bellissime e perfet- 
tissime. Idea del Pittore e dello Scultore é quel perfetto ed eccellente 
esempio della mente, alla cui immaginata forma imitando si rasso- 
migliano le cose, che cadono sotto la vista: tale é la finitione de 
Cicerone nel libro dell’ Oratore a Bruto. [Bellori quotes the sen- 
tence beginning, “ Ut igitur in formis et figuris.”] Cosi l’ Idea costi- 
tuisce il perfetto della bellezza naturale e vnisce il vero al verisimile 
delle cose sottoposte all’ occhio, sempre aspirando all’ ottimo ed al 
marauiglioso, onde non solo emula, ma superiore fassi alla natura, 
palesondoci I’ opere sue eleganti e compite, quali essa non é solita 
dimostrarci perfette in ogni parte. Questo pregio conferma Proclo 
nel Timeo, dicendo: se tu prenderai vn huomo fatto dalla natura 
e vn altro formato dall’ arte statuaria, il naturale sara meno pre- 
stante, perche |’ arte opera pitt accuratamente. Ma Zeusi, che con 
la scelta di cinque vergini formé I’ immagine di Eleno tanto famosa 
da Cicerone posta in esempio all’ Oratore, insegna insieme al Pit- 
tore ed allo Scultore a contemplare |’ Idea delle migliori forme natu- 
rali con farne scelta da vari corpi, elegendo le pit eleganti. 


“In these pompous expressions, or such as these,” said 
Dryden at the end of his translation from Bellori, “the Italian 
has given you his Idea of a Painter; and though I cannot much 
commend the style, I must needs say, there is somewhat in the 
matter.” There is food for thought in the fact that this aged 
representative of the Neo-Classical school in poetry and criti- 
cism should find the Platonic conception of beauty both 
pertinent and appealing. 


IV 


The importance of Bellori in the history of Neo-Classical art 
theory in Italy and France has been emphasized recently by 
several German scholars.” In France his influence was parallel 
with that of native writers whose ideas and tastes also reflected 
those of Poussin, the peintre-philosophe. Among the more 
important of these commentators may be mentioned, along 


*° Panofsky, op. cit., pp. 59-63; Julius Schlosser, Die Kunstliteratur (Vienna, 
1924), pp. 416 ff., 449 ff., 575 ff.; Werner Weisbach, “ Die klassische Ideologie,” in 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 11 (1933). 562 ff. 
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with Fréart de Chambray and Félibien, Hilaire Pader, the 
painter Le Brun, and Charles Alphonse Du Fresnoy, whose 
poem De Arte Graphica was first translated into English by 
Dryden and later by William Mason, with annotations by 
Reynolds. Bellori, as well as the French writers, had exalted 
Poussin as a painter in the Antique Mode, and in the French 
Academicism of the latter seventeenth century the Frenchman 
was often paired with Raphael. Paris was therefore disposed 
to be receptive towards Bellori’s ideas. 

However, significant as Bellori may be to the modern student 
of Neo-Classical esthetics, his historical importance must not 
be exaggerated; his influence did not extend to the whole 
movement of Neo-Classicism, nor can it be said that his 
Platonism founded a “ school.” Dryden thought that too much 
smoke accompanied his fire; and Dryden there voiced the 
suspicion of enthusiasm which marked the whole age. But this 
being so, we shall find even greater significance, at least for the 
special purpose of this paper, in those scattered instances where 
the Neo-Classical esthetic experience was explained in Platonic 
terms. For the Platonists were not so much contributing some- 
thing new to the art experience of the age, as they were 
explaining and justifying what was already the common inten- 
tion. The whole effort of Neo-Classicism was to express ideal 
truth and ideal beauty; the Platonists saw in the finished art, 
so far as it was great and genuine, a revelation of a tran- 
scendent truth and beauty, a visible embodiment of the unseen 
Idea. 

This affinity between ‘Neo-Classicism and Platonism is all 
that we are seeking to establish here. It may be observed even 
in certain critical utterances in which men who were not 
Platonists resorted to a Platonic phraseology. Thus John 
Dennis says that Horace, in Ars Poetica, 


makes it as clear as the Sun, what it is to follow Nature in giving 
a draught of human Life, and of the manners of Men, and that is 
not to draw after particular Men, who are but Copies and imperfect 
Copies of the great universal Pattern; but to consult that innate 
Original, and that universal Idea, which the Creator has fix’d in 
the minds of ev’ry reasonable Creature, and so to make a true and 
a just Draught. For as ev’ry Copy deviates from the Original both 
in Life and Grace, and Resemblance, a Poet who designs to give a 
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true Draught of human Life and Manners, must consult the uni- 
versal Idea, and not particular Persons.” 


Dennis certainly did not think that Horace was a Platonist; 
but the precept of Horace, 


Respicere exemplar vitae morumque jubebo 
Doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces (ll. 317-318) , 


he explained as “following Nature,” and this phrase in turn 
as copying from the universal Ideas, possibly recollecting the 
passages from Dacier quoted earlier in this paper. For, after 
all, in any ideal imitation of Nature, of “la belle Nature,” a 
governing vision of beauty must first exist in the artist’s mind. 
Batteux, who said that the artist “ est essentiellement observa- 
teur,” defined the true subject-matter of art, “ la belle Nature,” 
as “ pas le vrai qui est; mais le vrai qui peut étre, le beau vrai, 
qui est représenté comme s’il existoit réellement, et avec toutes 
les perfections qu’ il peut recevoir.” *? Or as the English painter 
Jonathan Richardson put it: “ ’tis a certain Maxim, No Man 
sees what things Are, that knows not what they ought to be.” ** 

But if this tendency towards Platonizing was inhibited by 
the general indifference towards transcendental metaphysics, 
there is also a further historical reason why such esthetics as 
Bellori’s formed no dominant and continuous tradition. Esthetic 
speculation began early in the eighteenth century to shift its 
problem from the ideal and over-individual Nature which was 
to be imitated, to the subjective conception of art as the 
product of Genius. Characteristic of this new approach is the 
famous statement by James Harris that Art is Energy. This 


new conception often appeared along with the older one, for 


it was not impossible to reconcile the notion of Genius with 
ideality in art. Shaftesbury, possibly the most Hellenic mind 
of the half-century before Winckelmann and Lessing, and in 
some ways a good Platonist, became nevertheless one of the 
founders of the new subjectivism. His philosophy parallels 
Neo-Classical esthetics in important ways. The Beauty which 
he identified with the Good is obviously the beauty also of 


_** W. H. Durham, Critical Essays of the Eighteenth Century (New Haven, 1915), 
p. 251. 

22 Les beaux Arts reduits 4 un méme Principe (Paris, 1746), pp. 33, 27. 

23 An Essay on the Theory of Painting (London, 1715), p. 137. 
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Neo-Classical art and definable in the customary phraseology 
of Neo-Classical theory: it is “a whole, coherent and pro- 
portioned in itself, with due subjection and subordinacy of 
constituent parts.” ** As a connoisseur of painting Shaftesbury 
had studied the ideal beauty of Raphael, although he also 
believed that the French critics had unduly depreciated Michel 
Angelo; he had read Bellori and was familiar with his Platonic 
doctrine of the Ideas.** He believed in the validity of standards 
in art as well as in morals, and in the guidance of artistic cul- 
tivation by these standards. And yet Shaftesbury was not 
greatly attracted by the doctrine of the Ideas; he was not a 
Platonist of this type: his standards of art and conduct, in 
spite of his insistence on their objective validity, always re- 
solved themselves at last into the taste of the cultivated 
gentleman. Fundamentally, Shaftesbury did not escape from 
the principle that man is the measure oi all things; and beauty, 
he admitted, is after all in the artist, not in the art. “The 
beautiful, the fair, the comely, were never in the matter, but 
in the art and design; never in body itself, but in the form or 
forming power.” “So that the beautifying, not the beautified, 
is the really beautiful.” “ We have undoubtedly the honor of 
being originals.” ** Thus Shaftesbury became a founder of the 
new cult of Genius, and, in spite of his Platonism, his influence 
rather checked than advanced the esthetic tendencies we are 
here discussing. 


Nevertheless these tendencies continued to manifest them- 
selves throughout Europe in the eighteenth century. They 
sometimes appear in unexpected places, as in a poem On Design 
and Beauty, an epistle to Highmore from the youthful pen of 
Isaac Hawkins Browne; “the Platonic idea of Beauty,” ex- 
plained his son, “is pursued through the whole poem.” ” 
Daniel Webb associated in Rome with Mengs and Winckel- 
mann and incorporated their ideas in An Inquiry into the 
Beauties of Painting (1760) .% Of far greater importance is 


24 Advice to an Author, Part 1, sec. 3. 

25 Second Characters, ed. Benjamin Rand (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 182, 145. 
26 Moralists, Part 3, sec. 2. 

27 Poems upon various Subjects (London, 1768), “To the Reader.” 

28 Hans Hecht, Daniel Webb (Hamburg, 1920), pp. 7-8, 52. 
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the Platonic theory of beauty in Gravina and Muratori. We 
shall, however, have to pass even them by, and limit our dis- 
cussion to three men of great significance for our subject, 
Pere André, Winckelmann, and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Pere André (1675-1764), a French Jesuit, was from his 
youth a follower of the philosophy of Descartes, and particu- 
larly of the development of it by Malebranche, with whom 
André carried on a correspondence in terms of warm friendship 
and admiration. In this personal and intellectual adherence to 
the philosopher who declared that we know, not things, but 
their Ideas in God, may be detected at once the idealistic 
leanings of André. The Jesuit order in France was hostile to 
the philosophy of Malebranche as well as to Cartesianism in 
general, and André was subjected until late in his life to various 
petty persecutions, a martyrdom which he courageously suf- 
fered. In 1741, when he was sixty-six years old, he published 
a small volume of lectures delivered before the Academy of 
Caen, under the title Essai sur le Beau, which he republished 
twenty-two years later in an expanded form. This little treatise 
enjoyed considerable vogue. In the article Le Beau in Diderot’s 
Encyclopédie the major attention is given to the theories of 
Crousaz, Hutcheson, and André. The opening paragraphs of 
the article, including the discussion of Plato and Augustine, are 
practically lifted without acknowledgment from André. And 
the writer, who is generally supposed to have been Diderot 
himself, declares that André “ est celui qui jusqu’a présent a 
le mieux approfondi cette matiere, en a le mieux connu |’éten- 
due et la difficulté, en a posé les principes les plus vrais et les 
plus solides, et mérite le plus d’étre lu.” 

As a disciple of Descartes and Malebranche, André formed 
his fundamental philosophy in the rationalistic tradition of his 
age and country. And his esthetics, also, are the esthetics of 
Neo-Classicism. He refers to Vitruvius and Palladio on archi- 
tecture, to Félibien on painting, to Rameau and others on 
music. He admired as a good Frenchman should the great men 
of the seventeenth century, Corneille and Racine, Boileau and 
Moliére, Bossuet and Fénelon. But for the principles of his 
theory of beauty he went to Augustine. In Plato, he said, he 
found ideas, wit, and eloquence; but in Augustine he found 
Platonic thought reduced to system. He lamented that 
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Augustine’s youthful treatise De Pulchro et Apto had been 
lost, but by piecing together scattered passages from the extant 
writings he was able to deduce the fundamentals of Augustine’s 
version of the Platonic esthetics. The first principle is that 
there is a certain original, sovereign, eternal and perfect beauty, 
which the artist seeks to approach in the practice of his art. 
Unity is the form and essence of this beauty. Unity, however, 
implies also variety; for it is only in a complex work that unity 
appears as a victory of order over chaos. Thus André extracted 
out of Augustine the principles of Neo-Classicism. 

The idealism of André’s theory appears not only in his 
Augustinian principle, but also in his classification of the kinds 
of beauty: essential or divine beauty, natural beauty, and 
artificial or arbitrary beauty. Concerning the first two he says: 

On vient de voir, qu’il y en a un qué est essentiel, nécessaire, et 
indépendant de toute institution: un beau géomeétrique, si j’ose 
ainsi m’exprimer. C’est celui dont l’idée, comme parle encore saint 
Augustin, forme l'art du Créateur. Cet art supréme, qui lui fournit 
tous les modéles des merveilles de la nature, que nous allons con- 
sidérer. Je dis en second lieu qu’il y a un beau naturel, dépendant 
de la volonté du Créateur, mais indépendant de nos opinions et de 
nos golts. Gardons-nous bien, de le confondre, comme le vulgaire, 
avec le beau essentiel. Il en est plus différent, que le ciel ne l’est 
de la terre. Le Beau essentiel consideré dans la structure des corps, 
n’est, pour ainsi dire, que le fond du beau naturel. Un fond, je 
Vavoue, qui est par lui-méme riche et agréable; mais qui avec tous 


ses agrémens plairoit 4 la raison plus qu’a l’eil, si ’Auteur de la 
nature n’avoit pris soin de le relever par les couleurs.2° 


By drawing this distinction between three orders of beauty, 
André is able to preserve the authority of his central principle 
in the face of such variations in taste as were adduced by the 
Pyrrhonists, just as Dr. Johnson (The Rambler, 156 and 158), 
with the same end in view, distinguished between the Law of 
Nature and the positive law which should be based on it. It is 
unnecessary to pursue André’s analysis further. We have here 
an excellent statement of Neo-Classical principles and taste; 
we can easily trace in it analogies to the philosophy of 
Descartes and Malebranche and to the critical principles of 
Boileau and Dryden and Reynolds. But this statement is at 
bottom a form of Platonic idealism derived from Augustine. 


2° Essai sur le Beau (Paris, 1741), pp. 22-24. 
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VI 


Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768) has never re- 
ceived higher praise than in those words of Hegel which Walter 
Pater quoted in his essay on him: “ Winckelmann, by con- 
templation of the ideal works of the ancients, received a sort 
of inspiration, through which he opened a new sense for the 
study of art. He is to be regarded as one of those who, in the 
sphere of art, have known how to initiate a new organ for the 
human spirit.” But although it must be conceded that Winckel- 
mann possessed an intuitive sense for Greek art which amounted 
to genius, he was nevertheless not quite the isolated figure in his 
age that Hegel’s eulogy would suggest. As some recent German 
scholars have been pointing out,*® he was the continuator of 
the principles of Neo-Classicism at its best. He knew the work 
of Bellori, who may properly be regarded as having prepared 
the way for him. In his Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung der 
griechischen Werke in der Malerey und Bilhauerkunst (1755) 
he mentions Poussin along with Raphael and Michel Angelo 
as men who had really understood the Ancients. In this essay, 
published before his first visit to Rome, he also shows the 
influence of Platonism in his conception of beauty: “ Die 
Kenner und Nachahmer der griechischen Werke finden in 
ihren Meisterstiicken nicht allein die schénste Natur, sondern 
noch mehr als Natur, das ist, gewisse idealische Schénheiten 
derselben, die, wie uns ein alter Ausleger des Plato lehret,** 
von Bildern bloss im Verstande entworfen, gemacht sind.” 
After he arrived in Rome he made a special study of Plato for 
the purpose of deepening and guiding his appreciation of 
Greek art. 

What Winckelmann sought for in Greek art was intellectual 
beauty. “ Die Schénheit wird durch den Sinn empfunden, aber 
durch den Verstand erkannt und begriffen.” ** It is a vision 
of perfection which is divine. Winckelmann’s analysis of it 
forms a parallel to the Augustinian conception of beauty as 
expanded by André: 


°° See Panofsky, p. 117; Schlosser, pp. 457 ff. and 603; Weisbach, in Deutsche 
Vierteljahrsschrift 11 (1933). 586-7. 

51 Proclus, in his commentary on Timaeus. 

52 Geschichte 4. 2. 18. 
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Die héchste Schénheit ist in Gott, und der Begriff der mensch- 
lichen Schénheit wird vollkommen, je gemisser und iibereinstim- 
mender derselbe mit dem héchsten Wesen kann gedacht werden, 
welches uns der Begriff der Einheit und der Untheilbarkeit von der 
Materie unterscheidet. Dieser Begriff der Schénheit ist wie ein aus 
der Materie durch Feuer gezogener Geist, welcher sich suchet ein 
Geschépf zu zeugen nach dem Ebenbilde der in dem Verstande der 
Gottheit entworfenen ersten verniinftigen Creatur. Die Formen 
eines solchen Bildes sind einfach und ununterbrochen, und in dieser 
Einheit mannigfaltig, eben dadurch aber sind sie harmonisch: eben 
so wie ein siisser und angenehmer Ton durch Korper hervorgebracht 
wird, deren Theile gleichférmig sind. Durch die Einheit und Ein- 
falt wird alle Schénheit erhaben, so wie es durch dieselbe alles wird, 
was wir wirken und reden: denn was in sich gross ist, wird, mit 
Einfalt ausgefiihret und vorgebracht, erhaben. ... Aus der Ein- 
heit folget eine andere Eigenschaft der hohen Schénheit, die Un- 
bezeichnung derselben, das ist, deren Formen weder durch Punkte, 
noch durch Linien, beschrieben werden, als die allein die Schénheit 
bilden; folglich eine Gestalt, die weder dieser oder jener bestimmten 
Person eigen sey, noch irgend einen Zustand des Gemiiths oder eine 
Empfindung der Leidenschaft ausdriicke, als welche fremde Ziige 
in die Sch6nheit mischen, und die Einheit unterbrechen. Nach die- 
sem Begriff soll die Schénheit seyn, wie das vollkommenste Wasser 
aus dem Schoosse der Quelle geschépfet, welches, je weniger Ge- 
schmack es hat, desto gesunder geachtet wird, weil es von allen 
fremden Theilen gelautert ist.** 


It is true that Winckelmann also recognized the element of 
Expression (Ausdruck) in the arts which represent human 
nature; but he contrasts it with pure Beauty (die reine 
Schénheit) , which it tends to break down. He thereby raised 
a problem which was to perplex later philosophers of art, and 
which he himself frequently dealt with in his own history and 
criticism of Greek art. But the principle of beauty Winckel- 
mann clearly identified with the ideal form, the Platonic vision 
of the Idea, not with Expression per se. 

It does not matter that Winckelmann in one place asserts,"* 
in contradiction to Raphael, that ideal beauty may indeed be 
found, at least fragmentarily, in nature, and that it is no mere 
metaphysical abstraction. Such an assertion must be inter- 
preted in the light of his fundamental doctrine that the imita- 
tion of nature can attain true and significant art only if it is 
guided by a higher principle. Characteristic of his feeling for 


88 Ibid. 4. 2. 22-3. ** Ibid. 4. 2. 35. 
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supreme beauty is his rhapsody over the winged Genius in the 
Villa Borghese: 


Hier wiinschte ich eine Schénheit beschreiben zu kénnen, der- 
gleichen schwerlich aus menschlichem Gebliite erzeuget werden: 
es ist ein gefliigelter Genius in der Villa Borghese, in der Grosse 
eines wohlgemachten Jiinglings. Wenn die Einbildung mit dem ein- 
zelnen Schénen in der Natur angefiillet, und mit Betrachtung der 
von Gott ausfliessenden und zu Gott fiihrenden Schénheit beschaf- 
tiget, sich im Schlafe die Erscheinung eines Engels bildete, dessen 
Angesicht von géttlichem Lichte erleuchtet wire, mit einer Bildung, 
die ein Ausfluss der Quelle der héchsten Uebereinstimmung schien; 
in solcher Gestalt stelle sich der Leser dieses schéne Bild vor. Man 
kénnte sagen, die Natur habe diese Schénheit, mit Genehmhaltung 
Gottes, nach der Schénheit der Engel gebildet.*° 


Winckelmann was no metaphysician, and his Platonism was 
doubtless as much poetry as philosophy. But it was of pro- 
found service to him in defining the nature of his esthetic 
experience and in deepening his insight into the beauty of 
Greek art. 


VII 


Sir Joshua Reynolds took from his youth the direction which 
his genius was to follow throughout his career. He came upon 
one of Jonathan Richardson’s treatises on painting, which so 
delighted and inflamed his mind, says Malone, “ that Raphael 
appeared to him superior to the most illustrious names of 
ancient or modern times, — a notion which he loved to indulge 
all the days of his life.” *° Richardson’s An Essay on the Theory 
of Painting (1715) and Two Discourses (1719) constitute a 
good summary of the best current Italian and French theory 
regarding painting. Richardson knew Bellori and Feélibien,”’ 
and he was capable of expounding their conception of the rdle 
of Ideal Beauty in the process of artistic creation. He quoted 
out of Bellori the famous sentence in Raphael’s letter to 
Castiglione. He understood the paradox of Neo-Classicism 
that unless Nature is improved upon it is not truly imitated. 
“So That is said to be done by the Life which is done the 
thing intended to be represented being set before us, tho’ we 


85 Ibid. 5. 1. 12. 
8° Titerary Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds, ed. Henry W. Beechy, 1. 38. 
57 See Essay, pp. 83, 84, 165; T’wo Discourses 2. 18, 84. 
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neither follow it Intirely, nor intend so to do, but Add, or 
Retrench by the help of preconceiv’d Ideas of a Beauty, and 
Perfection we imagine Nature is capable of, tho’ ’tis Rarely, 
or Never found.” ** Of this kind of art, said Richardson, 
Raphael “is the great Model of Perfection! All the Painters 
being rank’d in three several Classes according to the Degrees 
of their Merit, He must be allow’d to possess the first alone.” *° 

Curiously enough, in addition to having his mind inflamed 
by this Neo-Classical idealism, Reynolds came in his youth 
under the influence of a Platonist, the Reverend Zachariah 
Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter. On this point we have the 
authoritative testimony of Burke. When Malone in 1797 pub- 
lished Reynolds’ Discourses with a memoir, he gave Dr. 
Johnson credit for having educated Reynolds in philosophical 
thinking. Burke, from his last sick-bed, wrote to Malone on 
May 4, 1797, urging the claims of Mr. Mudge: 


. . . I find but one thing material which you have omitted in his 
Life. You state very properly how much he owed to the writings 
and conversation of Johnson; and nothing shows more the great- 
ness of Sir Joshua’s parts than his taking advantage of both, and 
making some application of them to his profession, when Johnson 
neither understood nor desired to understand anything of painting, 
and had no distinct idea of its nomenclature even in those parts 
which had got most into use in common life. But though Johnson 
had done very much to enlarge and strengthen his habits of think- 
ing, Sir J. did not owe his first rudiments of speculation to him. He 
has always told me that he owed his first disposition to generalise 
and to view things in the abstract to old Mr. Mudge, Prebendary 
of Exeter and brother to the celebrated mechanic of that name. I 
have seen myself Mr. Mudge the clergyman at Sir Joshua’s house. 
He was a learned and venerable old man, and, as I thought, very 
much conversant in the Platonic philosophy, and very fond of that 
method of philosophising. . . . Sir J. Reynolds had always a great 
love for the whole of that family, and took a great interest in what- 
ever related to them. His acquaintance with the Mudges ought to 
be reckoned among the earliest of his literary connexions. If the 
work should come to a second edition, I hope you will not omit this 
very material circumstance in the institution of a mind like that 
of our friend. It was from him that I first got a view of the few 
that have been published of Mr. Mudge’s Sermons, and on con- 
versing afterwards with Mr. Mudge I found great traces of Sir 


°° Two Discourses 1. 152. *° Essay, p. 162. 
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Joshua Reynolds in him, and, if I may say so, much the manner of 
the master.*° 


Burke further penned a memorandum on this subject, which 
was found in January, 1798, after his death. Malone inserted 
most of this memorandum in his second edition, which was 
then going through the press. But in spite of Burke’s letter 
and memorandum, this Mr. Mudge has not received his due 
from the biographers of Reynolds, and it is a pleasure to call 
attention to him. No doubt he has been neglected because no 
one could see any particular significance in such information 
as that the mind of Reynolds had been formed by a man 
“ much inclined to philosophise in the spirit of the Platonists,” 
or that Burke could find “ great traces of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
in him, and much the manner of the master.” 

At this point the objection may be raised that in the 
Discourses the analysis of the technique of painting is con- 
ducted in a spirit more Aristotelian than Platonic. And it must 
be conceded that from the sixteenth century on, the analysis 
and formulation of Neo-Classical principles for each specific art 
was generally a form of Aristotelianism. But we are not here 
concerned with the principles or technique of any one art, but 
with the conception of Beauty — at times presupposed and im- 
plied more than expressed — which underlay the theorizing on 
all the arts. And this ideal beauty, though it is, as we have al- 
ready seen, thoroughly in harmony with Aristotle’s own esthet- 
ics, is nevertheless a conception which leads beyond Aristotle, 
and which Reynolds, like Bellori, Pere André, Winckelmann 
and other men of similar tendencies, definitely thought of as 
Platonic rather than Aristotelian. 

In his Third Discourse Reynolds seized an opportunity to 
impress his auditors with the antiquity and venerability of this 
conception of beauty. Whether he had read Bellori or not — 
and he probably had — he gives here what may be regarded 
as an excellent summary of Bellori’s many citations of 
authorities: 


The principle now laid down, that the perfection of this art does 
not consist in mere imitation, is far from being new or singular. 


“°Leslie and Taylor, Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds (London, 1865) 
2. 638-9. 
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It is, indeed, supported by the general opinion of the enlightened 
part of mankind. The poets, orators, and rhetoricians of antiquity, 
are continually enforcing this position,—that all the arts receive 
their perfection from an ideal beauty, superior to what is to be 
found in individual nature. They are ever referring to the practice 
of the painters and sculptors of their times, particularly Phidias 
(the favourite artist of antiquity), to illustrate their assertions. As 
if they could not sufficiently express their admiration of his genius 
by what they knew, they have recourse to poetical enthusiasm: 
they call it inspiration; a gift from heaven. The artist is supposed 


to have ascended the celestial regions, to furnish his mind with this 
perfect idea of beauty.* 


He then quotes from Proclus, the same passage as Bellori and 
Winckelmann quoted, and from the page of Cicero’s Orator 
which had become the locus classicus among the Platonizing 
theorists of beauty. 

It may, however, be objected further that Reynolds in cer- 
tain places enunciates what appears to be a denial of the 
Platonic metaphysics. In his notes on Du Fresnoy’s Art of 
Paint: ‘g, for instance, he says that “it is in nature only we 
can find that beauty which is the great object of our search: 
it can be found no where else: we can no more form any idea 
of beauty superior to nature than we can form an idea of a 
sixth sense, or any other excellence out of the limits of the 
human mind.” *? There are passages in his Discourses to the 
same effect. But Reynolds is speaking on such occasions on a 
certain level and against certain errors; we recall that he 
criticized Boucher for his vicious habit of painting without 
models. But if we are to take these passages literally, and as 
the expression of the supreme and governing principle in 
Reynolds’ esthetics, we would be imputing to him the theory 
that the artist is merely the dexterous copier after models. 
Nothing could be more obviously false. “My notion of 
nature,” he says in the Seventh Discourse, “ comprehends not 
only the forms which nature produces, but also the nature and 
internal fabric and organization, as I may call it, of the human 
mind and imagination. The terms beauty, or nature, which are 
general ideas, are but different modes of expressing the same 
thing, whether we apply these terms to statues, poetry, or 


** Reynolds, Literary Works, ed. cit. 1. 330-1. 
42 Ibid. 2. 351. 
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pictures.” ** Reynolds, in common with the other Neo-Classical 
theorists we have been discussing, believed in a vision of ideal 
beauty within the mind of man, superior to actuality, a vision 
without which the practitioner of any art will fail to be an 
artist. It may be said of them all that if they were not 
Platonists in a strict philosophical sense, it was merely because 
in their theorizing they stopped short of metaphysical prob- 
lems; had they been metaphysicians, they would have been 
Platonists. As it was, the phraseology of Platonism was the 
most serviceable they could find for the expression of their 
esthetic ideal and esthetic experience. Whoever would under- 
stand either the pictures or the Discourses of Reynolds, may 
well ponder the eloquent passage in the Ninth Discourse: 

The Art which we profess has beauty for its object; this it is 
our business to discover and to express; the beauty of which we 
are in quest is general and intellectual; it is an idea that subsists 
only in the mind; the sight never beheld it, nor has the hand 
expressed it; it is an idea residing in the breast of the artist, which 
he is always labouring to impart, and which he dies at last without 
imparting. 


In conclusion it may be well to guard once more against the 
all too probable misconstructions which may be put upon any 
limited and fragmentary treatment of such large and complex 
subjects as Neo-Classicism and Platonism. This paper makes 
no attempt at a complete and continuous history of Platonic 
tendencies within Neo-Classical theory. Nor does it attempt 
to explain more than one phase of the Neo-Classical movement, 
important as that phase may be. The one purpose here has 
been to note certain tendencies among authoritative Neo- 
Classicists to employ their inheritance of Platonic idealism for 
the purpose of expressing more cogently and fully what they 
experienced in the presence of a work of art. We do not always 
see that behind the rules and formulas of Neo-Classical criti- 
cism there glowed a generous enthusiasm and idealism which 
was as often taken for granted as expressed. Ages differ in 
what Coleridge called their “ anticipated sympathies,” which 
are not always apparent on the surface and may too easily be 
ignored. And when the historian of esthetic doctrine and of 


“8 Ibid. 1. 415. “* Ibid. 2. 4. 
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taste interprets a past age in terms of a different set of pre- 
conceptions current in his own, nothing but confusion and 
misunderstanding can possibly result. 

The purpose of this paper is therefore to contribute some- 
thing toward an appreciation of what the esthetic experience 
of the Neo-Classical age really was, at its best. It was obviously 
not always at its best, and we are much too prone to be indis- 
criminating in our selection of representatives of it. Every age 
has its plethora of artists and critics who are bad or dull or 
uninteresting. These are not the representative men of a cul- 
tural epoch or movement. Bysshe must not be quoted along 
with Dryden without any difference in weighting. There are 
many people in this day who, for instance, think that if they 
condemn Boucher they are condemning the essence of Neo- 
Classicism; but Reynolds regarded Boucher as representative 
only of what is bad and false. To understand Neo-Classicism 
better we need to re-establish some sort of sound hierarchy of 
artists and critics within the movement. We need, to take one 
illustration, to raise the reputation of Poussin among us, and 
study more closely his art and his ideas; an acquaintance with 
his work might be of inestimable assistance to many a modern 
student struggling with the eighteenth century. It is remark- 
able that Hazlitt, whose literary and artistic perceptions were 
far more versatile than his theory, and who could make nothing 
of the paradoxes of Neo-Classicism as he found them stated in 
Reynolds’ Discourses, nevertheless stated them himself with 
real insight when he needed them to explain the beauty of 
~ Poussin’s painting, to which he was deeply responsive.*® 

The fact that the Neo-Classical age is so often called 
“ artificial” is a testimony to its sense for art. “ Artificial ” 
is a complimentary or a derogatory adjective according to the 
assumptions of the person using it. The Neo-Classical age was 
artificial; the full-bottomed wig is one evidence and symbol! of 
its taste. But those who condemn the wearing of wigs do not 
understand an age and generation which preferred not to have 
either life or art served up to them aw naturel. One important 
difference between the eighteenth century and our own is that 
it was then so easy, indeed almost necessary, to believe in the 
existence of “le bellezze naturali superiore alla natura”; the 


“See his essay on “A Landscape of Nicolas Poussin,” in Table Talk. 
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principle of ideal beauty was operative in the techniques of all 
the arts and handicrafts as well as in life and manners. The 
gradual refinement and purification of prose style from the 
early seventeenth century is one illustration of it; the develop- 
ment of the delicate inner complexities of the heroic couplet is 
another. The rules which we began by quoting from a car- 
penter’s guide are properly interpreted as arising, not from 
indifference to beauty, but from a love of and belief in ideal 
and perfect beauty. We have seen how fertile in phrases the 
theorists were in their eager desire to define and describe this 
beauty: Batteux called it “la belle nature”; Félibien spoke 
of “ces Lumieres et ces Jours que l’Art sait trouver par le 
moyen du mélange des couleurs”; André spoke of “un beau 
géométrique,” Reynolds of “ general and intellectual beauty,” 
Winckelmann of “ die reine Schénheit.” They were all trying 
to convey the Neo-Classical conception of beauty which, to 
borrow Sir Joshua’s significant phrase, “comprehends not 
only the forms which nature produces, but also the nature 
and internal fabric and organization of the human mind and 


imagination.” 
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WORDSWORTH’S SHIPWRECKED GEOMETRICIAN 
By Raymonp D. Havens 
In the sixth book of The Prelude we read: 


And as I have read of one by shipwreck thrown 
With fellow Sufferers whom the waves had spar’d 
Upon a region uninhabited 
An island of the Deep, who having brought 
To land a single Volume and no more, 

A treatise of Geometry, was used, 

Although of food and clothing destitute, 

And beyond common wretchedness depress’d, 
To part from company and take this book, 
Then first a self-taught pupil in those truths, 
To spots remote and corners of the Isle 

By the sea side, and draw his diagrams 

With a long stick upon the sand, and thus 
Did oft beguile his sorrow, and almost 

Forget his feeling? 


It has not, I believe, hitherto been pointed out that Wordsworth 
derived this incident from An Authentic Narrative of some Re- 
markable and Interesting Particulars in the Life of * * * [John 
Newton] (1764). Newton is today remembered chiefly as the 
friend of the poet Cowper and as the joint author with him of 
the Olney Hymns, but his autobiography went through at least 
six editions besides being reprinted a number of times in its 
author’s collected works. In the fifth of the letters that make 
up the Authentic Narrative, Newton tells of the only conso- 
lation he found from the cruelty and neglect of his master, a 
slave-trader on an island near the African coast: 


One thing, though strange, is most true. Though destitute of food 
and clothing, depressed to a degree beyond common wretchedness, 
I could sometimes collect my mind to mathematical studies. I had 
bought Barrow’s Euclid at Plymouth; it was the only volume I 
brought on shore; it was always with me, and I used to take it to 
remote corners of the island by the sea-side, and draw my diagrams 


*T quote lines 160-74 from the 1805 text because in the final text (142-54) 
“used” is changed to “wont” and “stick” to “staff.” The other changes are 
slight and, except for the substitution of “desert coast ” for “region uninhabited ” 
and the dropping of “An island of the Deep,” have no bearing on the present 
question. The italics are mine. 
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with a long stick upon the sand. Thus I often beguiled my sor- 
rows, and almost forgot my feeling—and thus, without any other 
assistance, made myself in a good measure master of the first six 
books of Euclid. (second ed., 1764, pp. 82-3) 


A comparison of the words I have italicized makes clear that 
Wordsworth took the heart of his account almost unchanged 
from Newton. Furthermore, of the phrases not in italics, the 
wording of “ brought To land a single Volume” is almost the 
same as “ the only volume I brought on shore ” and “ Then first 
a self-taught pupil in those truths ” is a summary of Newton’s 
last clause. In view of Wordsworth’s fondness for books of 
travel, a taste that was undoubtedly stimulated by intimacy 
with Coleridge, it is not strange that he knew the Authentic 
Narrative but it is surprising to find that some seven and a half 
lines of The Prelude were “ lifted ” almost word for word from 
another work. Since there is nothing in the language or style 
to suggest that these lines are not the poet’s own, one wonders 
if he borrowed in the same way upon other occasions. We 
know that some of his verses paraphrase passages in his sister’s 
diary and it may be that in the present instance he followed 
an extract she had made from Newton, without realizing that 
it was a verbatim copy, not a summary. Two slight mistakes 
suggest some such proceeding: Newton had no “ fellow Suf- 
ferers” and was not shipwrecked as The Prelude declares, 
although the letter preceding the one from which Wordsworth 
borrowed ends with the remark, “I landed upon the island of 
Benanoes, with little more than the cloaths upon my back, as 
if I had escaped shipwreck.” Wordsworth would hardly have 
slipped into these errors if he had the book before him but he 
might easily have done so if he were trusting to his memory 
and to an extract. 
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DESCRIPTIVE SKETCHES AND THE PRELUDE 
By Raymonp D. Havens 


Descriptive Sketches professes to deal solely with Swiss 
scenery but it contains one passage very close to the memor- 
able picture given in Prelude 14 of the moonlight view from 
Snowdon. In the first (1793) edition of the Sketches the lines 
are as follows: 


Far stretch’d beneath the many-tinted hills, 

A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn sea! whose vales and mountains round 

Stand motionless, to awful silence bound. 

A gulf of gloomy blue, that opens wide 

And bottomless, divides the midway tide. . . . 

Loud thro’ that midway gulf ascending, sound 

Unnumber’d streams with hollow roar profound. 

Mounts thro’ the nearer mist the chaunt of birds . . . 
(494-506) 


With this should be compared the account of the “ vision ” 
from Snowdon 
a huge sea of mist, 

Which, meek and silent, rested at my feet: 

A hundred hills their dusky backs upheaved 

All over this still Ocean, and beyond .. . 

At distance not the third part of a mile 

Was a blue chasm; a fracture in the vapour, 

A deep and gloomy breathing-place through which 

Mounted the roar of waters, torrents, streams 

Innumberable, roaring with one voice. 

: (Prelude 14, A text, 1805, 43-59) 


I have italicized the more striking words that are common to 
the two descriptions but these would mean nothing were it 
not that each passage pictures a similar and most unusual 
scene: a mountain valley filled by a sea of mist in which appears 
a deep, gloomy chasm * of blue and through this chasm mounts 
the roar of innumerable streams. Wordsworth may have been 
aware of the similarity for in revising the two passages he 
brought them still closer together: “ Unnumber’d ” in the one 
and “ Inseparable ” in the other (W text) both become “ In- 


1 A 56-7 has “chasm” and “ deep,” D.S. 498-9 has “ gulf” and “ bottomless.” 
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numerable ”; in the later Descriptive Sketches the gulf is called 
a “chasm” (413) as in A 56 and is characterized as “ dark” 
(415 cf. A 64) and, as is suggested throughout A 40-73, “ mys- 
terious ” (415). 

De Quincey, who was profoundly impressed by a similar 
spectacle, remarks: “upon speaking of it to Wordsworth, I 
found that he had repeatedly witnessed the same impressive 
transfiguration.” * It may be, accordingly, that something like 
the “ vision ” they saw from Snowdon was given Wordsworth 
and Jones again in the Alps.’ But it is hardly probably that 
they saw again the blue chasm which had impressed them so 
profoundly in Wales and heard a second time the roar of in- 
numerable streams rising through it. 

If we are convinced that the two passages refer, at least in 
part, to the same experience we are able to settle the year in 
which Wordsworth ascended Snowdon. For Descriptive Sket- 
ches was begun in 1791, the year of the poet’s first visit to 
Wales, and published early in 1793, before his second visit. 
Accordingly, if the lines from the Descriptive Sketches which 
we have been considering were inspired by an incident in the 
ascent of Snowdon, that ascent must have taken place in 1791 
and not, as Professor de Selincourt thinks, in 1793.* 

There are several other reasons for preferring the earlier date. 
For one thing, the Snowdon incident is included in manuscript 
W of The Prelude, a manuscript written when the work was 
to be limited to five books and to the poet’s early years. Ac- 
cording to Professor de Selincourt, this shorter autobiography 
“ would have taken his history no farther than his first Long 
Vacation ”;° at least it would hardly have included anything 
that happened many months after his return from France and 
after England’s declaration of war. Again, in manuscript W 
the account of the incident begins “ Once when a youth,” and 
it seems unlikely that Wordsworth would have spoken of him- 
self as a youth after his experiences in France and after the 


? Literary Reminiscences, Boston, 1. 820 n., not in Mason’s edition. 

2 The lines in The Prelude narrate a personal experience in Wales; those in De- 
scriptive Sketches do not place the scene definitely in Switzerland or assert that 
Wordsworth saw it. 

* The Prelude, Oxford, 1926, p. 599. 

Ibid., p. xxvi, 
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crisis in his development brought on by England’s declaration 
of war. Furthermore, the phrase, “ In one of those excursions,” 
with which Prelude 14 opens would seem to indicate a differ- 
ent excursion from that in 1793 with which the preceding book 
concludes. Finally, Wordsworth’s letter to Sir George Beaumont 
of September 20, 1824 implies that he made but one trip to 
Bethgelert, from which he began the ascent of Snowdon (Pre- 
lude 14. 4) ; yet in the dedication of Descriptive Sketches he 
mentions, among the places visited in 1791, Snowdon and “ the 
quiet village of Bethkelert.” 

There is another parallel between the Descriptive Sketches 
and The Prelude which may be worth noting: ° the description 
in each poem of the shepherds moving up the mountains with 
their flocks in springtime. In the first edition of the earlier 
work (from which all my quotations will be taken) this occu- 
pies lines 442-69; in the autobiography it appears in 8. 229-56. 
The two accounts have in common some details that are by no 
means obvious: 


When fragrant scents beneath th’ enchanted tread 
Spring up. (D.S., 448-9) 
and now his feet 
Crush out a livelier fragrance from the flowers. 
(Prelude 8. 241-2) 


the ray of morn to view 
Fall on his shifting hut that gleams mid smoking dew. 
(D.S., 454-5) 
the lingering dews of morn 
Smoke round him. - (Prelude 8. 244-5) 


Bless’d with his herds, as in the patriarch’s age, 
The summer long to feed from stage to stage. 
(D.S., 456-7) 
Higher and higher, him his office leads 
To range among them [his herds] . . . a work 
That lasts the summer through. 
(Prelude 8, A text, 1805, 370-4) 


Perhaps it is only a coincidence that in Descriptive Sketches 
immediately after the passage we have been considering is a 


® The well-known similarities between Descriptive Sketches and the account in 
Prelude 6 of Wordsworth’s tramp through Switzerland are ably discussed by E. N. 
Hooker in PMLA for 1930, pp. 619-623. 
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picture of the shepherd gathering “ The fodder of his herds in 
winter snows” (473) and that immediately before the corre- 
sponding account in The Prelude we are told of how the 
shepherd bears fodder to his flock in the snows (8. 226-9). 
Yet it can hardly be by chance that the line just quoted from 
Descriptive Sketches is followed by a picture, introduced for 
the sake of contrast, of the idyllic life shepherds led “ of yore ” 
(474-85) and that the similar passage in The Prelude is pre- 
ceded by two descriptions of Arcadian pastoral life (8. 128-62, 
173-85) which are likewise brought in by way of contrast with 
the life led by real shepherds. 

It would seem, therefore, that in writing both the eighth 
and the fourteenth books of The Prelude Wordsworth was, 
perhaps unconsciously, recalling certain passages in his second 
long poem. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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“ROMANTIC ” TENDENCIES IN POPE 
By Samue. W. STEVENSON 


The circumstances amid which Alexander Pope spent his 
childhood-strike a note discordant with the tone of his mature 
poetic productions. Yet, underneath the more obvious discord 
one may often note strains that blend harmoniously with the 
earlier chords. To one acquainted with the facts, it is almost 
self-evident that Pope’s early environment was not of a nature 
calculated to develop the great poet of neo-classicism. The 
influences that were to form this poet came later, and they were 
successful in remoulding him nearer to the neo-classic heart’s 
desire. Yet the effects of the initial formative period were 
never wholly to disappear ; subordinated they might be, but 
never obliterated. Thus it is that the study of Pope, the roman- 
ticist, must be largely a study of possibilities and of tendencies, 
real enough in themselves, but subordinated generally in the 
recordings of his poetic genius. 

As described by Sir Leslie een, Binfield, the early home 
of the poet, 


is near Bracknell, one of Shelley’s brief perching places, and in such 
a region as poets might love, if poetic praises of rustic seclusion are 
to be taken seriously. To the east were the ‘forests and green 
retreats’ of Windsor; and the wild heaths of Bagshot, Chobham, 
and Aldershot stretched for miles to the south. Some twelve miles 
off in that direction . . . lay Moor Park, where the sturdy pedes- 


trian, Swift, was living with Sir W. Temple during great part of 
Pope’ s childhood. 


Here it was that Pope _— the permanent and sincere 
appreciation of the charms of “ rustic seclusion.” 

Among the influences to which he was less passive and un- 
conscious than to the beauties of heath and forest, we may note 
the reading matter which engaged the embryonic poet : 


When I had done with my priests, I took to reading by myself, 
for which I had a very great eagerness and enthusiasm, especially 
for poetry: and in a few years I had dipped into a great number of 
the English, French, Italian, Latin, and Greek poets. This I did 
without any design, but that of pleasing myself: and got the lan- 
guages, by hunting after the stories in the several poets I read; 


* Leslie Stephen, Alexander Pope, “English Men of Letters” series, p. 2. 
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rather than read the books to get the languages. I followed every- 
where as my fancy led me, and was like a boy gathering flowers 
in the fields and woods, just as they fall in his way —These five or 
six years I still look upon as the happiest part of my life.” 


When we remember that this course of reading began when 
Pope was about twelve years of age, we are reminded that it 
was a substitute for the usual school-life of the English boy of 
this period. His acquaintance and association with youthful 
companions was, therefore, rather scanty. Finally, it is to be 
noted that young Pope was from the start “a domestic idol. 
He was not an only child. . . . But he was the only child of 
his mother, and his parents concentrated upon him an affection 
which he returned with touching ardour and persistence.” * 

Here, indeed, was a foundation admirably fitted to support 
the most romantic tendencies. The romantic attitude toward 
nature, toward literature, and toward life was fostered by these 
circumstances. 

When, during the years of childhood and adolescence, one 
reads widely, eagerly, promiscuously, “like a boy gathering 
flowers in the fields and woods, just as they fall in his way,” 
such reading must evidently express and stimulate romantic 
and disorderly tastes; and when the lure of indiscriminate 
beauties and the fascination of “the stories” are made more 
important and more real by the comparative lack of boyhood 
associates, we have good reason to postulate for Pope a sort of 
dream world, peopled by imaginary beings, stirred by imagin- 
ary events, and vivified by the forces of unrestrained feeling 
and affections that are almost inevitably cultivated in a young 
and favored child. 

Obviously this environment and this mode of life, with the 
intellectual and emotional attitudes that they fostered, were 
doomed to serious interruptions. Since young Pope possessed 
talent, it was only a matter of time until this intensive literary 
apprenticeship should force him into contact with a world of 
actuality that must, because of its peculiar nature, offer violent 
and forceful opposition to a glamorous and emotional world, 
half real, half imaginary. 


* Spence, Anecdotes, ed. S. W. Singer (London, 1858), p. 148. All references, 
hereafter designated “Sp,” are to this edition. 
® Stephen, op. cit., p. 2. 
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By these new influences was fashioned the neo-classic poet. 
The process was gradual, of course, and its exact beginning can 
hardly be indicated. Perhaps it was the recommendation made 
by Walsh (whose judgment the great Dryden had approved by 
cailing him “without flattery . . . the best critic of our na- 
tion ”)* that Pope should make correctness his chief aim, since 
no English poet had ever combined the qualities of greatness 
and correctness (Sp, p. 212). However this may be, we may 
plainly see various subsequent steps in the metamorphosis. 
One of the early influences was Pope’s contact with the elderly 
Wycherly, who delighted to emphasize his “ manly ” realism 
by assuming the name of “ the Plain Dealer.” Painful lessons 
in the folly of wearing one’s heart upon one’s sleeve were 
acquired when Pope imprudently ventured too far in his roman- 
tic attachments to Martha Blount and Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Among the ever-present and incalculable forces that 
impelled him toward the acceptance of “ classicism ” in its mul- 
tifarious aspects, may be mentioned the friendship with Dean 
Swift, which encouraged a perhaps natural inclination toward 
satirical expression, and that with Lord Bolingbroke, which 
certainly contributed largely to Pope’s subsequent rational, 
didactic, and philosophic productions. 

That Pope proved unusually malleable in the grip of these 
contemporary forces cannot be denied, but a feeling persists 
that this was due to his remarkable adaptability rather than 
to his natural conformity. One cannot deny that the earlier 
romantic growth was natural, unforced, pursuant of its own 
natural bent, whereas nearly all manifestations of the neo- 
classic ideal may be definitely attributed to the forcing process, 
or at least encouragement, of outward circumstance. I take the 
prolonged and persistent indications of the earlier romantic 
attitude to signify that it was real and not superficial, and the 
following pages represent an attempt to trace the continuance 
of this romantic attitude toward literature. 

“Homer . . . was the first author that made me catch the 
itch of poetry, when I read him in my childhood . . .” wrote 
Pope to Broome on June 16, 1715.° We are sure that the fiery 


* Essays of John Dryden, ed. Ker, 2. 244. 
° Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Elwin Courthope, 8. 37. Unless otherwise specified, 
all citations from Pope are from this edition, referred to as “ EC.” 
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exploits of the Iliad were among the first poetic attractions to 
engage the attention of the young poet, and also that they 
made a tremendous impression upon him. Pope informed 
Spence (p. 209), “ When I was about twelve, I wrote a kind 
of play, which I got to be acted by my schoolfellows. It was 
a number of speeches from the Iliad; tacked together with 
verses of my own.” We have also (Sp, pp. 209, 211) some of 
the details concerning another of these youthful productions. 
“The epic poem which I begun a little after I was twelve, was 
Alcander, prince of Rhodes: there was an under-water scene 
in the first book, it was in the Archipelago.” “ Alcander showed 
all the virtue of suffering, like Ulysses; and of courage, like 
Mneas, or Achilles. . . . [Cybele] raises a storm against him 
in the first book, as Juno does against AEneas; and he is cast 
away and swims ashore, just as Ulysses does to the island of 
Pheacia.” In other words, with its underwater scene and its 
hero showing “ all the virtue of suffering . . . and of courage,” 
despite its debt to the Ancients, it was probably about as color- 
ful and brisk as a boyish and undisciplined imagination could 
make it. 

From Spence (pp. 225, 146) we get other clues to the early 
literary taste of the poet. He quotes Pope as follows: “I read 
the Faerie Queene, when I was about twelve, with infinite de- 
light. . . .” And again: “In these rambles of mine through 
the poets; when I met with a passage, or story, that pleased 
me more than ordinary, I used to endeavour to imitate it, or 
translate it into English; and this gave rise to my Imitations 
published so long after.” 

From this evidence and from his early “translations,” we 
may therefore compile an authentic (if incomplete) list of 
poems that particularly appealed to Pope: the Iliad of Homer, 
the Thebais of Statius, the Epistles and Metamorphoses of 
Ovid, the Canterbury Tales and the Hous of Fame of Chaucer, 
and the Faerie Queene of Spenser. There is scarcely an item in 
this list that does not give evidence of a thoroughly “ roman- 
tic” taste. It is scarcely necessary to mention the fire and 
impetuosity of Homer’s style; or the wrath, revenge, self-asser- 
tion, stirring combats, and glorified adventure of the Iliad. 
Pope himself describes the subject matter of the Thebais 

(Thebais 1. ll. 51-60) : 
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Of furious hate surviving death, she sings, 

A fatal throne to two contending kings, 

And fun’eral flames that, parting wide in air, 
Express the discord of the souls they bear: 

Of towns dispeopled, and the wand’ring ghosts 

Of kings unburied in the wasted coasts; 

When Dirce’s fountain blushed with Grecian blood, 
And Thetis, near Ismenos’ swelling flood, 

With dread beheld the rolling surges sweep, 

In heaps, his slaughtered sons into the deep. 


Pope told Spence that he was chiefly concerned in his early 
readings with “hunting for the story,” a trait that in itself 
argues a romantic taste. If the “ story ” just summarized is one 
that seemed to him peculiarly attractive (and we have his own 
words to support this assumption) , Pope was at this time in a 
fair way to become a headlong romanticist.° 

From what may roughly be termed the spectacular, the 
adventurous, and the direful (as represented by Homer and 
Statius), we pass to another phase of Pope’s early literary 
tastes, his interest in Ovid. Here are found the elements of 
emotion, sentiment, and enchantment. 


Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow, 


sang Sappho (Sappho to Phaon, |. 7), as interpreted by Ovid 
and by Pope. In his translation Pope makes no attempt to 
minimize the importance of the emotional experience involved 
(Il. 51-2) — 


No time the dear remembrance can remove, 
For oh! how vast a memory has love? 


Other passages (Il. 59-62, 139-160) give definite evidence of 
Pope’s imaginative sympathy with the sensuous and emotional 
abandonment of the lovers. 


Then with each word, each glance, each motion fired, 
You still enjoyed, and yet you still desired, 

Till all dissolving in the trance we lay, 

And in tumultuous raptures died away. 


® Stylistic matters may also have made up some part of the attraction of Statius 
for Pope. For descriptions of romantic qualities in the style of Statius see Joseph 
Warton, Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope (fifth edition, 1806), 2. 20-1; 
Thomas Warton, History of English Poetry (1804), 2. 197. 
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Stung with my love, and furious with despair, 
All torn my garments and my bosom bare, 
My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim; 
Such inconsistent things are love and shame! 


’Tis thou art all my care and my delight, 

My daily longing, and my dream by night: 

Oh night more pleasing than the brightest day, 
When fancy gives what absence takes away, 

And, dressed in all its visionary charms, 

Restores my fair deserter to my arms! 

Then round your neck in wanton wreaths I twine, 
Then you, methinks, as fondly circle mine: 

A thousand tender words I hear and speak; 

A thousand melting kisses give, and take: 

Then fiercer joys, I blush to mention these, 

Yet, while I blush, confess how much they please. 
But when, with day, the sweet delusions fly, 
And all things wake to life and joy, but I, 

As if once more forsaken, I complain, 

And close my eyes to dream of you again: 

Then frantic rise, and like some fury rove 
Through lonely plains, and through the silent grove. . . . 


Pope’s “ translations ” from the Canterbury Tales bring to 
our attention other literary peculiarities that were out of tune 
with the politeness and refinement of the Enlightenment. It is 
to be noted particularly that Pope was, during the period of 
his early reading, cultivating an acquaintance with the great 
English representative of medieval literature, and that this 
fascination was apparently due to poetic qualities neglected or 
frowned upon by orthodox Augustans. On the basis of decorum 
Dryden had refrained, perhaps a bit regretfully, from modern- 
izing the “ Wife of Bath’s Prologue” and the “ Merchant’s 
Tale.” But to the youthful Pope the spiciness and racy quali- 
ties of these selections were much more important than deco- 
rum. He translated them, thereby confessing his particular 
delight in their attractions. One of Pope’s deviations from his 
original is worthy of attention. Chaucer, in the “ Merchant’s 
Tale,” had described the garden of the knight as the reputed 
haunt of Pluto, Proserpine, and their attendants. Pope’s more 
romantic inclinations led him to substitute elves and fairies 

(January and May, ll. 459-64) : 
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About this spring, if ancient fame say true, 

The dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue: 
Their pigmy king, and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gambolled on the green, 

While tuneful sprites a merry concert made, 

And airy music warbled through the shade. 


If the suggested nature of Pope’s youthful literary inclina- 
tions remain in doubt, his adaptation of Chaucer’s Hous of 
Fame should dispel all uncertainty. Pope’s own note (EC 1. 
205) to line fifty-three of his version is much more convincing 
as a confession of these inclinations than as an attempt to 
reconcile the highly colored elements of his poem to prevailing 
literary standards: 


Though a strict verisimilitude be not required in the descriptions 
of this visionary and allegorical kind of poetry, which admits of 
every wild object that fancy may present in a dream, and where 
it is sufficient if the moral meaning atone for the improbability, 
yet men are naturally so desirous of truth that a reader is generally 
pleased, in such a case, with some excuse or allusion that seems 
to reconcile the description to probability and nature. The simile 
here is of that sort... . 


These remarks relate to Pope’s description of the rock upon 
which stands the House of Fame. Here is Chaucer’s description 
of it (3. ll. 34-40) : 


But hit was lyk a thing of glas, 
But that hit shoon ful more clere; 
But of what congeled matere 

Hit was, I niste redely. 

But at the laste espyed I, 

And found that hit was, every deel, 
A roche of Yse, and not of steel. 


This was entirely too tame for Pope. In his hands it became 
the following (Temple of Fame, ll. 53-60) : 


So Zembla’s rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 
Rise white in air, and glitter o’er the coast; 
Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 
And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play; 
Eternal snows the growing mass supply, 
Till the bright mountains prop th’ incumbent sky: 
As Atlas fixed, each hoary pile appears, 
The gathered winter of a thousand years. 
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Probability indicates that Zembla’s rocks were introduced to 
serve the purposes of ornamentation rather than of verisimi- 
litude. 

Pope continues to indulge his partiality for richness and 
ornamentation. He supplies the edifice (1.67) with 


Four Brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 


and upon the walls (1.69) are inscribed figures of “fabled chiefs 
in darker ages born.” The eastern front (Il. 93-106) depicts 
a fusion of “ barbaric pearl and gold” and mystic rites and 
enchantments: 


The Eastern front was glorious to behold, 
With di’mond flaming and barbaric gold. 
There Ninus shone, who spread th’ Assyrian fame, 
And the great founder of the Persian name: 
There in long robes the royal Magi stand, 
Grave Zoroaster waves the circling wand, 
The sage Chaldzans, robed in white, appeared, 
And Brachmans, deep in desert woods revered. 
These stopped the moon, and called th’ unbodied shades 
To midnight banquets in the glimm’ring glades; 
Made visionary fabrics round them rise, 
And airy spectres skim before their eyes; 
Of talismans and sigils knew the pow’r, 
And careful watched the planetary hour.” 


The southern front (Il. 109-118) falls little short of the eastern 
in barbaric splendor and processional pageantry: 


But on the South, a long majestic race 
Of Egypt’s priests the gilded niches grace, 
Who measured earth, described the starry spheres, 
And traced the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car, Sesostris struck my view, 
Whom sceptered slaves in golden harness drew: 
His hands a bow and pointed jav'lin hold; 
His giant limbs are armed in scales of gold. 
Between the statues obelisks were placed, 
And the learn’d walls with hieroglyphics graced. 


The description of the northern side (Il. 119-144) continues in 
the same vein: 

7 After this romantic indulgence Pope bows to the “classicists” in his next 
couplet (ll. 107-8): 


Superior, and alone, Confucius stood, 
Who taught that useful science, to be good. 
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Of Gothic structure was the Northern side, 
O’erwrought with ornaments of barb’rous pride: 
There huge Colosses rose, with trophies crowned, 
And Runic characters were graved around. 
There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 
And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 
There on rude iron columns, smeared with blood, 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes stood, 
Druids and bards (their once loud harps unstrung), 
And youths that died to be by poets sung. 
These, and a thousand more, of doubtful fame, 
To whom old fables gave a lasting name, 

- In ranks adorned the temple’s outward face; 
The wall in lustre and effect like glass, 
Which o’er each object casting various dyes, 
Enlarges some, and others multiplies: 
Nor void of emblem was the mystic wall, 
For thus romantic Fame increases all. 

The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold: 
Raised on a thousand pillars, wreathed around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crowned: 
Of bright transparent beryl were the walls, 

The friezes gold, and gold the capitals: 
As heav’n with stars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever-living lamps depend in rows. 


Pope’s mania for elaboration and richness may be seen by 

a comparison with his original. Instead of the four highly 
wrought gates that he has described, Chaucer has furnished 
the palace with only one, which he describes as follows (3. ll. 
209-216) : 

Hit nedeth noght-you for to tellen, 

To make you to longe dwellen, 

Of this yates florisshinges, 

Ne of compasses, ne of Kervinges, 

Ne how they hatte in masoneries, 

As corbets fulle of imageries. 

But, lord! so fair hit was to shewe, 

For hit was al with gold behewe. 


Pope’s passages, with their intended splendor and with the 
frequent introduction of sonorous names, such as Zoroaster, 
Zamolxis, and Sesostris, are suggestive of the effects that Mil- 
ton could so masterfully evoke. Other passages are more sug- 
gestive of the richly sensuous nature of Keats (Il. 248-57) : 
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Full in the midst proud Fame’s imperial seat 
With jewels blazed, magnificently great; 

The vivid em’ralds there revive the eye, 

The flaming rubies show their sanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively sapphires stream, 
And lucid amber casts a golden gleam. 

With various-coloured lights the pavement shone, 
And all on fire appeared the glowing throne; 
The dome’s high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of alternate rays. 


And again (Il. 314-17): 


At ev’ry breath were balmy odours shed, 
Which still grew sweeter as they wider spread; 
Less fragrant scents th’ unfolding rose exhales, 
Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 


Finally, Pope’s tributes to Homer and Pindar should be noted. 
It is not surprising that he should honor these poets, but the 
“ brave neglect ” and the “ irregularly great ” effects for which 
they are commended (ll. 182, 188, 192-5, 212-21) do not at all 
suggest a rigid classicism. 


High on the first, the mighty Homer shone . 

The wars of Troy were round the pillar seen . . . 
Motion and life did ev’ry part inspire, 

Bold was the work, and proved the master’s fire; 
A strong expression most he seemed t’ affect, 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect. 


Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem’d to labour with th’ inspiring god. 
Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 

And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 
The figured games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 

The youths hang o’er the chariots as they run; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone; 
The champions in distorted postures threat, 
And all appeared irregularly great. 


It is to be remarked that Pope, in the selections cited, was 
not merely reproducing the words of Chaucer in modern Eng- 
lish. The wealth of luscious detail and profuse ornamentation 
is largely his own, developed from little more than hints in the 
original. 

Considering the nature of most of Pope’s mature poetic pro- 
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ductions, few things in English literary history appear more 
surprising than that Spenser was one of Pope’s poetic heroes. 
But in this, Pope’s earlier world of poesy, he fits without incon- 
gruity. Pope’s preferences that have been previously noted 
give ample assurance that his reaction to the chivalric and sen- 
suous elements of the Faerie Queene would be favorable. His 
“Tmitation ” of Spenser is too much in the burlesque vein to 
indicate serious emulation, but The Alley does suggest the 
author’s desire for an accentuated sordidness that is the logical 
complement of the proclivity toward accentuated ornament 
that he displayed in the Temple of Fame. 

Spenser’s influence is again seen in Pope’s pastorals, and here, 

too, is seen our first clear indication (if we ignore the doubtful 
significance of an early partiality for Waller and Dryden) of 
the remoulding forces of classicism. It was Pope’s pastorals 
that first brought him into contact with Walsh, who advised so 
effectively that the poet should aim at “correctness.” Pope 
originally intended that his pastorals should be presented to the 
world as imitations of Spenser, but whether or not the influence 
of Walsh was responsible, he later decided to attribute their 
inspiration to Virgil and Theocritus. The following passage 
from his manuscript was omitted by Pope from his published 
“ Discourse on Pastoral Poetry.” Speaking of the Shepherd’s 
Calendar he says, 
It was hence I took my first design of the following eclogues. For, 
looking upon Spenser as the father of English pastoral, I thought 
myself unworthy to be esteemed even the meanest of his sons, 
unless I bore some resemblance of him. But, as it happens with 
degenerate offspring, not .orily to recede from the virtues, but to 
dwindle from the bulk of their ancestors; so I have copied Spenser 
in miniature, and reduced his twelve months into four seasons.’ 


Walsh’s contribution to the correctness of Pope has been 
noted. Other details of Pope’s apprenticeship to him are re- 
vealed in their correspondence of this period. 

I am convinced, as well as you, that one may correct too much; 
for in poetry, as in painting, a man may lay colours one upon 
another till they stiffen and deaden the piece. Besides, to bestow 


heightening on every part is monstrous: some parts ought to be 
lower than the rest; and nothing looks more ridiculous than a work 


5 Quoted by Elwin, EC 1. 264 note. 
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where the thoughts, however different in their own nature, seem all 
on a level: it is like a meadow newly mown, where weeds, grass, 
and flowers, are all laid even, and appear undistinguished. I believe, 
too, that sometimes our first thoughts are the best, as the first 
squeezing of the grapes makes the finest and richest wine.® 


From this one gathers that Pope’s first conception of the recom- 
mended correctings was that they consisted in heaping orna- 
ment upon ornament. It is not strange that Walsh should think 
the excesses of this process undesirable. His chaste admonitions 
were soon to bear abundant fruit, but as yet his pupil was 
prone to interpret them in terms of his own romantic proclivi- 
ties. Note how Pope has evolved from Walsh’s sermon a con- 
firmation of the inspirational and spontaneous origin of poetry: 
“T believe, too, that sometimes our first thoughts are the best, 
as the first squeezing of the grapes makes the finest and richest 
wine.” 

The Messiah marks an advance in the process of Pope’s 
poetic refinement. The youthful “barbarity ” and the culti- 
vated “ politeness” each achieve a place in this production. 
Its brief preface informs the reader (EC 1.303), “In reading 
several passages of the Prophet Isaiah, which foretell the com- 
ing of Christ and the felicities attending it, I could not but 
observe a remarkable parity between many of the thoughts, and 
those in the Pollio of Virgil.” Pope acknowledges Virgil as his 
stylistic model and Isaiah as the source of his thoughts, and 
adds (ibid.) that the reader may “ see how far the images and 
descriptions of the prophet are superior to those of the poet.” 
Pope was perfectly willing to tailor Isaiah out in the most im- 
peccable of formal attire, but it must not be forgotten that he 
was attracted by the impassioned and sublime idiom and imag- 
ery of the Old Testament and that he described the prophet in 
all the romantic regalia of the primitive and enthusiastic bard 


(Messiah, ll. 5-8): 
O Thou my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire! 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun: 
A virgin shall conceive, a virgin bear a son! 
The closing lines of the poem, beginning with 


Rise, crown’d with light, imperial Salem, rise! 


° Pope to Walsh, July 2, 1706; EC 6. 51. 
4 


ae 
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give evidence that Pope had not entirely failed to assimilate 
the ecstatic and impassioned qualities of his original. 

Windsor Forest again presents a contrast between form and 
content. It was modeled upon the polite and approved pattern 
of Denham’s Cooper’s Hill and could be placed without oppo- 
sition among those poems that are indisputably neo-classic; 
yet no less an authority than Wordsworth has said that aside 
from the verses of Lady Winchelsea, it contains the only new 
images of external nature to be found in English poetry be- 
tween Paradise Lost and the Seasons, a rather remarkable dis- 
tinction; and this distinction may be traced directly to the 
copious source of nearly all the poet’s unorthodox tendencies, 
his early habits and surroundings. 

By this time (c. 1712) Pope had assimilated much of the 
literary doctrine and not a little of the taste that were so typ- 
ical of the time and so foreign to his youthful tendencies. Ac- 
cordingly we see him embarking on another literary venture 
thoroughly typical of the period, the verse essay. In the school 
of classicism Pope had been a tractable pupil, despite the fact 
that there had been much for him to learn and unlearn. The 
Essay on Criticism bears witness to the stubborn survival of 
early instincts. The neo-classic qualities of this production may 
be here ignored, not because they are unimportant or doubtful, 
but because they are universally recognized. The more unor- 
thodox features of the poem are usually overlooked. We need 
to be reminded, for one thing, that Pope violated the current 
literary ideals by neglecting to give his poem a definite pattern. 
He was not slow to seize upon Horace for a precedent for this 
antipathy to carefully wrought structure. He “spoke of it 
always, as an ‘ irregular collection of thoughts thrown together 
as they offered themselves, as Horace’s Art of Poetry was, and 
written in imitation of that irregularity,’ which he even ad- 
mired, and said was beautiful.” *° 

Of greater importance is Pope’s propensity to seize upon and 
emphasize any neo-classic critical concessions that fell in his 
way. The rule-of-thumb methods advanced by critics are scored 
(Il. 114-15) : 

Some dryly plain, without invention’s aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made... . 


1° Richardson, quoted by Elwin, EC 2. 261. 
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The same methods utilized by “ poets” result just as fatally 
(Il. 239-42) : 


But in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 

That, shunning faults, one quiet tenour keep, 
We cannot blame indeed, but we may sleep. 


Nor does Pope content himself with pointing out that correct- 
ness and regularity may sometimes fail to accomplish poetic 
felicity. He contends that this felicity may be gained at the 
expense of correctness and regularity (ll. 141-57) : 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master hand alone can reach. 
If, where the rules not far enough extend, 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end,) 
Some lucky licence answer to the full 
Th’ intent proposed, that licence is a rule. 
Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate froma the common track. 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 


Poetry’s essential appeal to the heart rather than to the head, 
which Pope has noted in the last couplet of the selection just 
given, is emphasized repeatedly (Il. 235-6) : 


Survey the whole, nor seck slight faults to find 


Where nature moves, and rapture warms the mind. . . .™ 


“ Mind ” is obviously used here for the sole purpose of securing 
a suitable rhyme. It is the rapture that Pope wishes to empha- 
size, as is the case in the following passage (ll. 195-98) : 

O may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 


(That on weak wings, from far, pursues your flights; 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes,). . 


11 Ttalics are mine. 
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These opinions are again expressed in the Imitations of Horace 
(“ To Augustus,” Il. 340-47) : 


Let me for once presume t’ instruct the times, 
To know the Poet from the man of rhymes: 

*Tis he who gives my breast a thousand pains, 
Can make me feel each passion that he feigns; 
Enrage, compose, with more than magic art, 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 

And snatch me o’er the earth, or through the air, 
To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and where.?? 


Finally, we may note that Pope is prone to admire in poetry 
the impressive, the irregular, the uncommon; such qualities as 
he wishes to suggest by the natural objects mentioned in the 
following lines (Essay on Criticism, ll. 158-60) : 

In prospects, thus, some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of nature’s common order rise, 
The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 


The passage just quoted indicates clearly Pope’s interest in the 
wilder and less ordered aspects of Nature, a topic that shall not 
be enlarged upon here, but instances of his interest in Nature 
as related to literature may be pertinently noted. Such an 
instance is found in one of his letters of this period to Caryll. 
Pope wrote that the severity of the cold had turned his atten- 
tion to “descriptions of the Arctic regions, Lapland, Nova 
Zembla, and Spitzberg.” In reality, he had probably been in- 
dulging in the fascinations of books of travel. However that 
may be, his discussion was extended to include citations of 
“several beautiful winter pieces of the poets.” He remarks 
that “ Mr. Philips has two lines, which seem to me what the 
French call very picturesque, that I cannot omit to you.” 


“ All hid in snow, in bright confusion lie, 
And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye.” 1° 


What is unusual here is Pope’s assumption that poetry is a 
legitimate medium of expression for the charm of the pictur- 
esque aspect of Nature, and his obvious appreciation of the 


** Pope here follows Horace closely, but in view of his frequent deviations from 
his original there is no reason to suppose these lines do not express the sentiments 
of Pope himself. 

18 Pope to Caryll, Dec. 21, 1712, EC 6. 178. 
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wintry beauties that were generally ignored by his fellow- 
classicists. 

There is perhaps in all literature no example of a happier 
compromise between attitudes usually antagonistic than is the 
Rape of the Lock. In this poem Pope has reconciled without 
the slightest incongruity his acquired classicism and his native 
luxuriance. It represents the best traditions of the Enlighten- 
ment in its satirical, sophisticated, polite, and gently corrective 
reproduction of the follies of the social realm; but it also 
achieves a degree of ornamentation, high coloring, and fanciful 
elaboration that must have delighted the still-surviving in- 
stincts of the less restrained side of his poetic nature.’ 

A minute inventory of all the “ gauze and silver spangles ” 
cannot be given here, but the supernatural ingredients may be 
briefly considered. We have seen how Pope, in the adaptation 
of Chaucer’s “ Merchant’s Tale,” replaced the classical Plutos 
and Proserpines with fairies of the Shakespearean order. These 
delicate and imaginary beings still retained for Pope all their 
attractiveness. He has indeed referred the origin of his sylphs 
and gnomes to the Rosicrucian extravaganza of Le Compte de 
Gabalis, but Mr. Elwin contends with plausibility that their 
true origin is to be found in those arch-romanticists, Spenser 
and Shakespeare (EC 2. 127). 

It is a point of significance that Pope’s faith in this material 
was unshaken in spite of, or perhaps because of, its romantic 
nature and origin. Its appeal to him was so real that he deliber- 
ately ignored the advice of the foremost literary authority of 
the day, Addison, and this was done shortly after the invalu- 
able approval that Addison had given to the Essay on Criti- 
cism; when he was respected as the foremost critic and Pope 
was hardly more than a young poet of promise; when the two 
were on the best of terms, before jealousies or misunderstand- 
ings had in any way weakened Pope’s sincere respect for the 
judgment of his more experienced friend. Even the warning of 
Addison could not deter Pope from adding the machinery of 
the sylphs and gnomes to his “ delicious trifle.” 

It would be difficult to imagine any great poet, save a neo- 


14 Accordingly, the poem satisfied romanticists like Hazlitt and DeQuincey. See 
Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Poets (London, 1901), p. 96; DeQuincey, Works 
(2nd ed., Edinburgh, 1862) 15. 116. 
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classicist, deliberately choosing, in the production of his mag- 
num opus, to expend his talents on any extended work of 
translation. In the eighteenth century the situation does not 
seem so incongruous. Then the Ancients were venerated as 
never before or since; then it was folly to hope to surpass them; 
then no higher achievement was possible than that of success- 
fully drawing their bow of Ulysses. To reveal adequately the 
beauties of the classic masters was not to prostitute the divine 
gifts of poetic inspiration. No one can doubt that Pope was 
influenced by and shared this attitude, and in so far as his 
decision to translate Homer was dictated by these considera- 
tions, the undertaking is a manifestation of the neo-classic 
spirit. But all too often our appraisal notes these forces and 
seeks no farther. There were other and different motives 
involved in Pope’s decision. 

First of all, in spite of the considerations noted above, Pope’s 
inclinations were rather toward original composition than 
translation. In his last years he told Spence (Sp, p. 231), 
“What led me into [the translation of the Iliad], which was a 
work so much more laborious and less suited to my inclination, 
was purely the want of money. I had then none; not even to 
buy books.” Then, although the task was rendered imperative 
by economic pressure, it was mitigated by reason of Pope’s 
pronounced love for Homer. Homer “ was the first author that 
made me catch the itch of poetry,” he wrote to Broome (EC 
8.37). The fascination survived his youthful days, for in 1708 
he wrote to Bridges a eulogy that was later to form part of his 
preface to the translation (EC 6. 12-13): “. . . the distinguish- 
ing excellences of Homer are . . . first in the manners. . . and 
then in that rapture and fire which carries you away with him 
with that wonderful force that no man who has a true poetical 
spirit is master of himself while he reads him.” 

But in spite of a deep-rooted, sincere, and indeed almost 
enthusiastic admiration for Homer (who was, it is well to 
remember, about the least “ classic” of all the Ancients in the 
eighteenth-century sense of the word), Pope soon began to 
find the mantle of Homer a very uncomfortable garment. This 
tribute of love and veneration placed upon the altar of the 
Ancients was a splendid thing in contemplation, but in actu- 
ality it lost much of its attractiveness. Pope finally began to 
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relieve himself of a large part of the burden. Broome and 
Fenton were called to his assistance, and still another move of 
retrenchment was made by assigning to these assistants the less 
spirited and attractive portions. The irksomeness of the task is 
of course largely to be attributed to Pope’s inadequate linguis- 
tic qualifications (there is something of paradox in our elevation 
of Pope to the dignity of arch representative of “ classicism ” 
when, because of his irregular education, he probably had a 
smaller first-hand knowledge of the Ancients than any oiher 
prominent poet of the period) , but it is not rash to assume that 
the subordination of his own creativeness constituted part of the 
onus, that he began to find himself more than he had suspected 
a poetic individualist, impatient of the necessary creative 
restraint. 

But let us turn from the conjectural to the definite. There 
can be no uncertainty attached to Pope’s estimate of Homer. 
To Pope Homer is surpassingly great, and his greatness is not 
the greatness of polish, elegance, and restraint. Let us note a 
few of the words and phrases employed in the preface to the 
translation as they are applied to the enthusiastic endorsement 
of the original: extensive; copious; lively; strongly marked; 
affecting and transported; warm and sublime; full and ani- 
mated; rapid and various; impetuosity; boundless overflow; 
boundless and irresistible; warmth of fancy; unequalled fire 
and rapture; vast comprehension; extent and fecundity of his 
imagination; strongest and most glowing imaginable; laid on 
boldly, and executed with rapidity; found out living words; 
vehement spirit; everything moves, everything lives, and is put 
in action.— These enthusiastic tributes leap at the reader from 
every paragraph, almost from every line. 

There are other passages that give evidence that these trib- 
utes were bestowed with the full realization that the qualities 
they commend were in direct contrast to those usually exalted 
by the neo-classicists. We are told that “ most critics are in- 
clined to prefer a judicious and methodical genius to a great 
and fruitful one . . . because they find it easier for themselves 
to pursue their observations through an uniform and bounded 
walk of Art, than to comprehend the vast and various extent 
of Nature.” ° By this we are not only persuaded that Pope’s 


18 The Complete Poetical Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Henry W. Boynton, 
“Cambridge edition,” p. 251. This citation is from the preface to the Iliad. 
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preferences here lie beyond the neo-classic pale, but that he is 
aware that they are so isolated, and that in spite of this he 
still maintains them. He deliberately sets against the forces of 
correctness and polish those of fire and animation. 


Exact disposition, just thought, correct elocution, polished numbers, 
may have been found in a thousand; but this poetical fire, this 
vivida vis animi, in a very few. Even in works where all those are 
imperfect or neglected, this can overpower criticism, and make us 
admire even while we disapprove. Nay, where this appears, though 
attended with absurdities, it brightens all the rubbish about it, 
till we see nothing but its own splendour.*® 


Again: 


A cooler judgment may commit fewer faults, and be more approved 
in the eyes of one sort of critics: but that warmth of fancy will 
carry the loudest and most universal applauses, which holds the 
heart of a reader under the strongest enchantment.?? 


Here, once more, emerges the youthful Pope of Binfield, who 
read “ with a very great eagerness and enthusiasm,” “ hunting 
after the stories in the several poets,” following “ everywhere 
as... fancy led .. . like a boy gathering flowers . . . just as 
they fall in his way”; here he exalts the hero of his youth 
because this hero could hold “ the heart of a reader under the 
strongest enchantment.” 

The poetic drudgery of the Homer translation wrought in 
Pope its inevitable reaction. From the close confines of pro- 
longed and laborious imitation he rushed headlong into a welter 
of uninhibited and emotional poetic indulgence. Part of this 
reaction may be seen in the Elegy to the Memory of an Unfor- 
tunate Lady. The opening lines of the poem present the eerie 
figure of a beckoning spirit with a bleeding bosom and a vision- 
ary sword: 

What beck’ning ghost, along the moon-light shade 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade? 

: Tis she!—but why that bleeding bosom gor’d? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword? 


Her offence, we learn, was an emotional one (I. 6): 


Is it, in heav’n, a crime to love too well? 


18 [bid., p. 251. 1" Ibid., p. 257. 
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The life of full and eager sensation and experience is given the 
benefit of a very favorable contrast (Il. 17-22) : 


Most souls, ’tis true, but peep out once an age, 
Dull sullen pris’ners in the body’s cage: 

Dim lights of life, that burn a length of years 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres; 

Like Eastern kings a lazy state they keep, 
And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 


The strain now modulates to the pathetic, to which Pope was 
unusually sensitive, as we shall note hereafter. The cruel 
guardian of the fair unfortunate is directed to behold the 
effects of his cruelty (ll. 31-4): 

See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 

These cheeks now fading at the blast of death; 


Cold is that breast which warmed the world before, 
And those love-darting eyes must roll no more. 


The pathetic note persists in the remainder of the poem, as in 
the following lines (ll. 47-54): 

What can atone, oh ever-injured shade! 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid? 

No friend’s complaint, no kind domestic tear 

Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier. 

By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 

By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned! *® 


Eloisa to Abelard is another digression and reaction fram: the 
Homeric translation. It exhibits in a degree even more pro- 
nounced the characteristics noted in the Elegy. The spirit in 
which Pope approached the composition is given in a letter to 
Martha Blount (EC 9.264): “The Epistle of Eloisa grows 
warm, and begins to have some breathings of the heart in it. 
. . ’ Not only has Pope developed all the story’s latent possi- 
bilities of pathos, but he has given the setting its proper atmos- 
phere in a manner that would not disgrace the poets of the 
romantic school, and he has introduced many passages which, 
as Roscoe admits,?® “ are inconsistent with the established order 


18 Dr. Johnson emphasizes its romantic and anti-social content, in Lives of the 
Poets, ed. Birkbeck Hill, 3. 101. 
2° Quoted by Elwin, EC 2. 223. 
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and regulations of society. . . .” Bowles recognized the same 
tendency: “The inherent indelicacy of the subject is one objec- 
tion to it, and who but must lament its immoral effect. . . .” 2° 

The Gothic splendor and gloom of the convent is emphasized 
repeatedly, and a touch of the true romantic imagination is 
evident in such lines as the following (1. 21): 


Shrines! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins keep, 
or (ll. 243-4), 


Where round some mould’ring tow’r pale ivy creeps, 
And low-browed rocks hang nodding o’er the deeps. 


No extracts can do justice to the emotional content of the 
poem, for scarcely a line permits us to lose sight of the devout 
Eloisa, torn between the instinct of piety and of love, tormented 
with the memory of the tragic fate of her lover, and exalted by 
the recollection of her previous happiness. We may, however, 
note a few passages that “ are inconsistent with the established 
order and regulations of society.” No doubt Roscoe referred, 
among others, to the following (ll. 73-80, 87-94, and 230) : 


How oft, when pressed to marriage, have I said, 
Curse on all laws but those which love had made! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame; 

Before true passion all those views remove; 

Fame, wealth, and honour! what are you to love? .. . 


Not Cesar’s empress would I deign to prove; 
No, make me mistress to the man I love; 

If there be yet another name more free, 

More fond than mistress, make me that to thee. 
Oh! happy state! when souls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature, law: 

All then is full, possessing and possessed, 

No craving void left aching in the breast. . . . 


How glowing guilt exalts the keen delight! 


As did Pope, we may conclude the subject with this bit of 
poetic theory: 


*° Quoted by Elwin, EC 2. 222. 
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And sure if fate some future bard shall join 

In sad similitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemned whole years in absence to deplore, 

And image charms he must behold no more; 

Such if there be, who loves so long, so well; 

Let him our sad, our tender story tell; 

The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most.”* 


That emotional capacity is one of the prime qualifications of a 
successful poet was a conception somewhat foreign to Pope’s 
age. 

Influenced, no doubt, by the remarkable financial success of 
the Iliad translation, Pope undertook another commercial 
adventure, namely, the editing of the works of Shakespeare. 
Evidences of eighteenth-century admiration for this Eliza- 
bethan “ child of Nature ” have ceased to be surprising, but we 
should be guilty of neglect did we fail to note Pope’s share in 
this stream of liberalism. 

As did many another eighteenth-century critic of Shake- 
speare, Pope admires him and explains him on a basis that is 
entirely opposed to the current standards of conscious imita- 
tion and formal perfection. In his praise of Shakespeare Pope 
does not emphasize those passages that exemplify the virtues 
of careful imitation and minute and polished workmanship, 
although these might certainly have been found; some of his 
plays, for example, follow the unities rather closely. But in- 
stead of dwelling on these formal and theoretical beauties, Pope 
becomes enthusiastic over the intuition, spontaneity, and art- 
lessness of the dramatist. 

The poetry of Shakespear was inspiration indeed; he is not so much 
an imitator as an instrument of Nature; and it is not so just to say 
that he speaks from her as that she speaks through him.** 

This is perfectly amazing, from a man of no education or experience 
in those great and public scenes of life which are usually the subject 


-of his thoughts: so that he seems to have known the world by 


intuition, to have looked through human nature at one glance, and 
to be the only author that gives ground for a very new opinion, 
That the philosopher, and even the man of the world, may be born, 
as well as the poet.?* 


*1 Italics are mine. 
2 Preface to the Works of Shakespeare, EC 10. 535. 
*8 Ibid., p. 536. 
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We must not let Pope’s amazement at such intuition blind us 
to his unqualified insistence upon it and recognition of its happy 
effects. Spontaneity and artlessness are insisted upon just as 
vigorously, and in a connection that, from his childhood days, 
had always been an important one to Pope —the emotional. 


The power over our Passions was never possess’d in a more emi- 
nent degree, or displayed in so different instances. Yet all along 
there is seen no labour, no pains to raise them; no preparation to 
guide our guess to the effect, or be perceiv’d to lead toward it; but 
the heart swells, and the tears burst out, just at the proper places. 
We are surprised the moment we weep; and yet upon reflection find 
the passion so just, that we should be surprised if we had not wept, 
and wept at that very moment.** 


Pope’s summary reiterates the high praise previously given, 
extenuates the lack of formal perfection, and displays (what 
we have previously noted in connection with Eloisa to Abelard) 
a surprising preference for the Gothic style in architecture: 

I will conclude by saying of Shakespear, that with all his faults, 
and with all the irregularity of his drama, one may look upon his 
works, in comparison of those that are more finished and regular, 
as upon an ancient majestic piece of Gothic architecture, com- 
pared with a neat modern building: the latter is more elegant and 
glaring, but the former is more strong and more solemn. It must 
be allowed, that in one of these there are materials enough to make 
many of the other. It has much the greater variety, and much the 
nobler apartments; though we are often conducted to them by 
dark, odd, and uncouth passages. Nor does the whole fail to strike 
us with greater reverence, though many of the parts are childish, 
ill-placed, and unequal to its grandeur.” 


The Homeric and Shakespearean projects extended to 1725, 
and in them we may see the last substantial embodiment of 
poetic, critical, and emotional unconventionality in the works 
of Pope that were formally set before the public. The doctrines 
of classicism had now been thoroughly assimilated; the estab- 
lished doctrines had, in approximate entirety, been espoused; 
and the earlier ideals and inclinations, while still surviving, 
were kept strictly in the background. Pope was, indeed, still to 
castigate dull formalists and dull formalism in his “ Bathos ” 
and in the Dunciad; but, after all, the castigation, where per- 
sonalities did not enter, was intended for the dullness rather 


Ibid., p- 535. Ibid., p- 549, 
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than the formalism. Pope had now enjoyed a long and con- 
genial acquaintance with Swift, the master satirist, and in 1723 
the banished “ philosopher,” Bolingbroke, was permitted to 
return to England. The latter’s influence on Pope was imme- 
diate and profound. Consequently, Pope’s poetry was hence- 
forth confined to the satiric, the moral, and the philosophic. To 
trace the survival of his earlier and less “ classic ” tendencies, 
it is necessary to ignore his public literary appearances, and to 
delve into the informality of his correspondence and conver- 
sations. 

It should be remembered that the poets to whom Pope gave 
his most enthusiastic praise and who pleased him most were, 
with scarcely an exception, those who were least concerned with 
the classic virtues. The list reads as follows: Homer, Statius, 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden. Only the 
last of these was intimately connected with eighteenth-century 
ideals of correctness and regularity. Virgil was indeed men- 
tioned once or twice with respect, but Pope was remarkably 
economical in the singing of his praises. 

Of the poetic favorites mentioned, it is clear that all save 
perhaps Shakespeare and Milton were boyhood favorites, and 
a high regard for these poets was cherished as early as 1711, 
when Pope was only twenty-three. In this year he wrote to 
Caryll (EC 6.145): “. . . I keep the pictures of Dryden, Mil- 
ton, Shakespeare, &c., in my chamber, round about me, that 
the constant remembrance of them may keep me always hum- 
ble.” This admiration was probably no recently acquired thing, 
and the praise that Pope bestowed on Shakespeare nearly fif- 
teen years later must trace its origin back through this period 
to the literary adventures of his undisciplined boyhood read- 
ings. The same may be said in regard to Milton. The seemingly 
complete espousal of classicism did not eradicate high approval 
of the “ organ voice of England.” About 1735 Spence quotes 
(Sp, p. 129) Pope to the effect that “it is easy to mark out the 
general course of our poetry. Chaucer, Spenser, Milton,”* and 
Dryden, are the great landmarks for it.” 

Pope’s attachment to his early loves, Chaucer and Spenser, 


2®.4 thorough presentation of Pope’s amazing familiarity with the works of 
Milton may be found in R. D. Haven’s Influence of Milton on English Poetry 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1922), pp. 112 ff. 
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was no less pronounced. About 1728 he told Spence, “I read 
Chaucer still with as much pleasure as almost any of our poets. 
He is a master of manners, of description, and: the first tale- 
teller in the true enlivened natural way.” ** It is evident that 
Pope still retained his boyhood inclination to revel in the story. 
About the same time he criticized Addison for his contemptu- 
ous remarks on Chaucer: ** “ Thus his character of Chaucer is 
diametrically opposite to the truth. ... The character he 
gives of Spenser *’ is false too. . . .” (Sp, pp. 37-8). 

Chaucer was still fresh in Pope’s memory just a few weeks 
before his death. On April 10, 1744, in a letter to Lord Orrery, 
he paraphrased a couplet from the “ Knight’s Tale” as a sug- 
gested epitaph for a faithful dog (EC 8.518), and as a final 
mark of his esteem, we may note that Spence had seen “ of 
Mr. Pope’s drawing, a grave old Chaucer, from Occleve ” (Sp, 
p. 255). 

John Hughes, no doubt aware of Pope’s partiality for Spen- 
ser, apparently sent him a set of his new edition of that poet. 
At all events, Pope replied, in part, as follows (EC 10. 120): 
“The present you make me is of the most agreeable nature 
imaginable, for Spenser has ever been a favourite poet to me: 
he is like a mistress, whose faults we see, but love her with them 
all.” This, indeed, expresses Pope’s real attitude toward his old 
favorites. Classicism revealed their “ faults,” but he loved them 
in spite of their imperfections. Spenser was still fresh in the 
mind of Pope in 1728, for he at first designed for his motto to 
the Dunciad a stanza from the Faerie Queene (Sp, p. 224), and 
his familiarity certainly survived until 1743-1744 when the par- 
ticular stanza was recited or indicated to Spence. As if to dispel 
any doubt about his continued allegiance, in the next recorded 
anecdote Pope is quoted as follows (Sp, pp. 224-5) : 

After reading a canto of Spenser two or three days ago to an 
old lady, between seventy and eighty years of age, she said that 
I had been showing her a gallery of pictures—I don’t know how 
it is, but she said very right: there is something in Spenser that 
pleases one as strongly in one’s old age, as it did in one’s youth. 
I read the Faerie Queene, when I was about twelve, with infinite 


delight; and I think it gave me as much, when I read it over about 
a year or two ago. 


*7 SP, p. 15. Italics are mine. 
28 See An Account of the Greatest English Poets, ll. 11-16. 
2° Ibid., ll. 17-26. 
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Typical neo-classic self-sufficiency was evidently an attitude 
that was entirely unknown to Pope. Spence has recorded one 
of his discussions in which he expressed opinions on Elizabethan 
and pre-Restoration poets (pp. 16-17). The list of poets that 
pass in review is amazing. Golding, Phaer, Carew, Waller, 
Cowley, Crashaw, Herbert, Donne, Drayton, and Beaumont are 
names that we may read in this connection without great sur- 
prise, but wonder grows when the discussion is extended to 
include Goffe, Mennis, Thomas Stanley, Sackville, Randolph, 
Kyd, Webster, Massinger, Marston, Sylvester, Cartwright, 
Bishop Corbet and Sam Daniel. Such a list intimates an ac- 
quaintance with earlier poetry that is far from superficial. It 
may indeed be doubted if any of the great romantic poets, 
Coleridge perhaps excepted, were, in spite of their veneration 
for the Elizabethans, capable of passing judgment on half of 
the poets mentioned by Pope. This does not bespeak the con- 
tempt and indifference for the older poets that an arch-classicist 
should have had. 

Pope’s attitude toward Ben Jonson, the patron saint of clas- 
sicism, indicates in which direction his literary tastes really lay. 
The case of Pope and Jonson is very similar to that of Pope 
and Virgil. Pope mentions the latter only when he cannot well 
avoid it. He speaks of him respectfully, but generally, as when 
he contrasts him with Homer in the preface to the Iliad trans- 
lation, one can detect a lack of enthusiasm. Similarly, when 
Pope speaks of Ben Jonson for publication, which is indeed 
seldom, no disrespect is expressed, but in conversation with 
Spence (p.7) the non-commital attitude is abandoned, and 
sincere and vigorous judgment issues forth: “ What trash are 
his works taken all together.” 

The restrictions imposed by the classic theory that Pope had 
embraced were not void of their irritations, and occasionally 
they inspired rebellions. Pope had deliberately chosen the 
moral, satiric, and philosophic literary forms, but he wrote with 
a hint of regret to Swift: “ what I gain on the side of philos- 
ophy, I lose on the side of poetry: the flowers are gone, when 
the fruits begin to ripen, and the fruits will never ripen per- 
fectly.” °° The satiric form had been fully accepted and culti- 


3° Pope to Swift, Mar. 25, 1736, EC 7. 342. 
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vated by Pope, but he could never bring himself to subscribe 
to the classic ideal of general satire. 


But general satire in times of general vice has no force and is no 
punishment: people have ceased to be ashamed of it when so many 
are joined with them; and it is only by hunting one or two from 
the herd that any examples can be made. If a man writ all his life 
against the collective body of the banditti, or against lawyers, 
would it do the least good, or lessen the body? ** 


And again: 


To reform and not to chastise, I am afraid is impossible; and that 
the best precepts, as well as the best laws, would prove of small use, 
if there were no examples to enforce them. To attack vices in the 
abstract, without touching persons, may be safe fighting indeed, 
but it is fighting with shadows. General propositions are obscure, 
misty, and uncertain, compared with plain, full, and home examples. 
Precepts only apply to our reason, which in most men is but weak: 
examples are pictures, and strike the senses, nay, raise the passions, 
and call in those, the strongest and most general of all motives, 
to the aid of reformation.®? 


In truth, Pope’s inherent conception of the poet and of poetry 
was, both in his youth and in his maturity, of an entirely dif- 
ferent order from that of rigid classicism. In Pope’s ideals the 
artist and his art were spontaneous products of nature; the 
artist excelled by reason of his imagination; he secured his 
effects by rough and masterful strokes, neglectful of art and 
polished perfection; he broke through outworn forms by the 
strength of his genius; and he held his readers in admiring 
subjection by stirring their emotions. Witness the following 
selections: . 


. . Shouk I describe the many draughts, elevations, profiles, per- 
spective, &c., of every palace and garden proposed, intended, and 
happily raised, by the strength of that faculty wherein all great 
geniuses excel, imagination.** 


A genius has the intuitive faculty . . .** 


I shall indeed ... be highly pleased to see the great Czar of 
Muscovy in, this light, drawn by himself, like an ancient master, 
in rough strokes, without heightening or shadowing. What a satis- 


81 Pope to Arbuthnot, Aug. 2, 1734, EC 7. 480. 
52 Pope to Arbuthnot, July 26, 1734, EC 7. 481-2. 
%8 Pope to Jervas, Dec. 12, 1718, EC 8. 26-7. 

** Pope to Swift, Aug. 17, 1736, EC 7. 346. 
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faction to behold that perfect likeness, without art, affectation, or 
even the gloss of colouring, with a noble neglect of all that finishing 
and smoothing, which any other hand would have been obliged to 
bestow on so principal a figure! *° 


I have often wished to live to see the day when prologues and 
epilogues should be no more. I wish a great genius would break 
through the silly, useless formality. But at least I would have one 
try, to leave the audience full of the effects of a good tragedy, 
without an epilogue.*® 


To say truth, I think any common reader judges these of the 
material part, as well as the most learned, that is, of the moving 
the Passions, and you'll agree with me, that if a writer does not 
move them, there is no Art to teach him.** 


One of the major surprises encountered in a thorough study 
of Pope is his remarkable lack of insistence upon the funda- 
mentals of neo-classic theory. Nearly all his positive utterances 
on matters of theory ** are of a piece with those just noted. 
We should not forget, of course, that he never fails to notice a 
lack of correctness, but neither should we overlook the fact that 
“ genius,” “ fire,” etc., are always adjudged ample restitution 
for such shortcomings; in fact, almost never are we permitted 
to doubt that these are the real and essential virtues. There 
seems to be but one explanation for this attitude. It is the 
deliberate and successful attempt of Pope to adapt his practice 
to the accepted expression of the literary spirit of the age. It 
may once again be remarked that this indicates his surprising 
adaptability rather than his natural conformity. 

The “ moving the Passions,” mentioned in the last quotation, 
was the one quality above all others that Pope seemed to value, 
and particularly the passions stirred by “ the pathetick.” This 
attitude, as do so many others, dates back to the period of his 
boyhood, when as the favorite of his parents his emotional 
capacity was stimulated by their devotion. Of Otway’s trage- 
dies Pope notes (Sp, p. 162): “Otway has written but two 
tragedies, out of six, that are pathetic.—I believe he did it 


35 Pope to Aaron Hill, 1726, EC 10. 6. 

8° Pope to Hill, Sept. 12, 1738, EC 10. 70. 

°7 Pope to Hill, Nov. 1 [1729?], EC 10. 80. 

%8 The Essay on Criticism is of course an exception, but this was, as Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu remarked, with some exaggeration but considerable justice, 
“stolen from the ancients.” 
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without much design; as Lillo has done in his Barnwell. — ’Tis 
a talent of nature, rather than an effect of judgment, to write 
so movingly.” To Spence he said (Sp, p. 197): 

I always was particularly struck with that passage in Homer, where 
he makes Priam’s grief for the loss of Hector, break out into anger 


against his attendants and sons; and could never read it without 
weeping for the distress of that unfortunate old prince. 


Spence adds in comment that “ he read it then; and was inter- 
rupted by his tears.” Spence also records the testimony of 
Martha Blount (p.197): “I have often seen him weep, in 
reading very tender and melancholy passages.” 

Another indication of Pope’s early literary diet and _ his 

consequent restiveness under the restrictions of a chaste and 
ordered literary code may be seen in his partiality for the fan- 
ciful and the oriental. The first instance of this disposition is to 
be found in number sixty-one of the Guardian, where Pope con- 
cludes his essay by appending “one of the Persian fables of 
Pilpay.” In 1720 he forwarded for the perusal and judgment of 
Dr. Atterbury a collection of oriental tales. The doctor damned 
them roundly,*® and so far as is known Pope was properly dis- 
ciplined. We may see his intentions in letters of a later date. 
To Mrs. Judith Cowper he wrote: 
I could wish you tried something in the descriptive way on any 
subject you please, mixed with vision and moral; like pieces of the 
old Provencal poets, which abound with fancy, and are the most 
amusing scenes in nature. There are three or four of this kind in 
Chaucer admirable: “the Flower and the Leaf” every body has 
been delighted with. 

I have long had an inclihation to tell a fairy tale, the more wild 
and exotic the better; therefore a vision, which is confined to no 
rules of probability, will take in all the variety and luxuriancy of 
description you will; provided there be an apparent moral to it. 
I think, one or two of the Persian tales would give one hints for 
such an invention. . . .*° 


This intention was later confirmed in a conversation with 
Spence (Sp, pp. 105-6): 
After reading the Persian Tales (and I had been reading Dry- 
8°See letter to Atterbury, Sept. 23, 1720, EC 9. 19-20. The following letter 
contains Atterbury’s criticism. 


“°Letter to Mrs. Judith Cowper, Sept. 26, 1723, EC 9. 4381-2. Italics in 
“apparent ” are mine. 
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den’s Fables just before them), I had some thought of writing a 
Persian fable; in which I should have given a full loose to descrip- 
tion and imagination. It would have been a very wild thing, if I 
had execuied it; but might not have been unentertaining. 


We have seen how one of Pope’s earliest literary efforts found 
expression in the epic form. These adventures of Alcander, 
opening “ under water with a description of the Court of Nep- 
tune” (Sp, p. 19) and presenting the hero as possessed of all 
the virtues of courage and suffering, expressed crudely Pope’s 
fondness for the bold, the masterful, and the moving — a fond- 
ness that never deserted him — and the logical form for the 
expression of these qualities was, of course, the epic, and Pope’s 
epic intentions were likewise never to desert him. The Aleander 
essay was finally destroyed, after its condemnation by Dr. At- 
terbury, “ though not without some regret ” (Sp, p. 149). He 
later told Spence (p. 196): “I should certainly have written 
an Epic Poem, if I had not engaged in the translation of Ho- 
mer ”; and at the height of his moral and philosophic tendencies 
he intended his Essay on Man and the Moral Essays to form 
part of a projected epic, which must indeed have been a far ery 
from his “Alcander,” but the epic urge was finally to revert to 
something resembling its earlier nature. The last days of Pope’s 
life found him projecting still another epic, on the settlement 
of Britain by Brutus. A condensed version of its plan was given 
to Spence (p. 218), and a more complete outline was made 
public by Ruffhead. The latter version is in substantial agree- 
ment with that of Spence, but it is to be noted that Pope 
intended to desert the heroic couplet in favor of blank verse, 
of which Spence takes no note." 

Thus, Pope had at last determined to indulge his epic pro- 
clivities and publicly desert for the idiom of Milton the estab- 
lished metrical standard of neo-classicism, the heroic couplet. 
It is to be regretted that the work was never completed. 


University of Richmond 


“1B. D. Snyder, “ Pope’s Blank Verse Epic,” Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology 18. 580 ff. 
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AN UNPUBLISHED AUTOGRAPH MANUSCRIPT OF 
JOHN DENNIS 


By Epwarp N. Hooker 


In his excellent study of John Dennis, Professor H. G. Paul 
observes that an extract from an unknown essay by that writer, 
The Causes of the Decay and Defects of Dramatick Poetry, 
and of the Degeneracy of the Publick Tast, was printed in the 
Monthly Magazine for June, 1817. Thereafter, according to 
Paul, the manuscript disappeared.t During my work in pre- 
paring an edition of the complete body of Dennis’s literary 
criticism I learned that the Folger Shakespeare Library pos- 
sessed a manuscript of Dennis, which, upon examination, I 
discovered to be the missing treatise.” Since this essay has the 
interest of being one of the fullest critical discourses produced 
by Dennis in his latter days, and since about three-quarters of 
it remains unpublished, I shall give a short account of its 
history and its contents. 

Prefixed to the extract in the Monthly Magazine is an 
editorial note to the effect that the manuscript had been found 
among the papers of the late Mr. Richardson, who had “ en- 
dorsed on the back of the essay, ‘ Copies lodged by Mr. Dennis 
for money borrowed.” The editor continued: 


Our readers will perceive that this Essay has great merit as a 
composition, over and above its claim to their notice as an unpub- 
lished production. The merit of Mr. Dennis was acknowledged even 
by Pope, notwithstanding he treated him with so much insolence 
in the “ Dunciad; ” and many persons have ranked him among the 
best writers of his age. This Essay recommends itself, moreover, 
by its references to persons and events now almost forgotten. We 
shall endeavour to conclude it in our next. 


It was never concluded, possibly because the manuscript was 
sold advantageously before the remainder of the treatise could 
be set up in type. At any rate it was sold, and by the middle 


* John Dennis / His Life and Criticism, New York, 1911, p. 107. 

*I am indebted to Dr. Giles E. Dawson, of the Folger Library, for calling my 
attention to the manuscript, and for his generous aid in transcribing and tracing its 
history; and to Dr. J. Q. Adams, director of research at the Folger Library, for his 
kindness in granting me permission to examine and transcribe it. 
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of the century it had found its way into the Shakespeare Col- 
lection of Halliwell, in whose catalogue * it was listed as item 
no. 23 and described as an “ autograph unpublished MS.., fol.” * 
Many of Halliwell’s books were later acquired for the Warwick 
Castle Library, and the Dennis manuscript among others. In 
1890 when the catalogue of the Warwick Castle Shakespeare 
Collection ° was made up, Dennis’s essay was listed on p. 233 
and described as “ The original autograph unpublished MS., 
containing interesting Notices of Shakespeare and other Dra- 
matists.” About seven years later the collection enumerated 
in this second catalogue was purchased by Mr. Folger, and it 
is now deposited in the splendid library which he established 
in Washington. 

In the catalogue of the Warwick Castle Collection the Dennis 
essay is dated “ circa 1700.” Internal evidence permits us to 
date it more accurately. It could not have been written before 
December, 1724, since it refers to the redoubtable Colley Cibber 
as “AXgyptius” (folio “4”) or as “the Immortal Cibber in 
Egypt” (folio “99”), and mentions his tragedy “lately 
writt ” (leaf “ 3”), which is clearly the Caesar in Zigypt, first 
produced at Drury Lane in December of 1724. Nor could it 
have been written later than December, 1726, since Dennis 
tells us (leaf “6”) he was informed that Welsted had written 
a comedy, about which he had heard nothing except that it had 
been rejected by Cibber; and Welsted’s comedy, we know, was 
acted under the name of The Dissembled Wanton at Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields in December of 1726.° There is no indication in the 
work itself that Dennis had seen Caesar in Hgypt on the stage; 
it is unlikely, especially in this period of ill health and failing 


® Some Account of the Antiquities, Coins, Manuscripts, Rare Books, Ancient 
Documents, and other Reliques, Illustrative of the Life and Works of Shakespeare, 
In the Possession of James Orchard Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. (printed at Brixton Hill, 
for private circulation only, 1852) . 

*I have compared the handwriting of the manuscript in the Folger Library with 
that of a signed autograph letter by Dennis deposited in the British Museum, and 
the hand in both seems to me identical. 

5 A Bibliographical Catalogue of the Books and Manuscripts illustrating the Life 
and Works of William Shakespeare. This catalogue, in manuscript, is now 
by the Folger Library. 

* For the dates of the production and printing of the plays I have consulted 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s A History of Early Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700- 
1750. 
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sight, that the old critic (who had not even bothered to see 
Addison’s Cato performed when he wrote his Remarks upon it) 
would have attended the staging of a play which was produced 
only twice and which was written by a man whom he despised 
so thoroughly as he did Cibber; he probably read the play, 
which was not published until 1725. Moreover, Dennis con- 
demns (leaf “ 3”) the “ whole Ten years subadministration of 
stage affairs” by the managers; the patent was granted to 
Steele in 1715, which he at once made over to Cibber, Wilks, 
and Booth; and the ten years of subadministration were com- 
pleted in 1725. Also, 1725 is the only year from 1719 to 1729, 
inclusive, when, so far as we know, Dennis failed to publish at 
least one work. These considerations point to 1725 as the 
probable date of the essay. 

There is no doubt but that the essay was prepared for pub- 
lication, since there are in the margins, as of folio “ 8,” direc- 
tions to the printer. Why it was not published is difficult to 
explain. If Dennis succeeded in borrowing money on the manu- 
script, it was probably considered good enough to publish. It 
is possible that Dennis himself prevented its being printed, 
preferring to hold it in terrorem, as he for over a decade held 
his remarks on Pope’s Rape of the Lock. Besides, between 1725 
and the time he wrote his letter to the Daily Journal for 11 May 
1728 he had apparently made his peace with Leonard Welsted; 
and since a good part of the essay is devoted to an attack on 
Welsted, Dennis would not have allowed it to be published 
after friendly relations were established. Therefore, if an initial 
delay be assumed, we may perhaps understand why this treatise 
was not printed during the critic’s lifetime. And since it seemed 
to be so largely concerned with topics and figures of the hour, 
it would have aroused little interest in the decades following. 

I have already suggested one reason why the Monthly may 
not have carried out its promise to conclude the printing of the 
essay. Another possible reason is that the trend of ideas be- 
came obscure to the editor as he advanced through the manu- 
script. Whoever transcribed the section printed, had had grave 
difficulties in reading the old critic’s rather shaky hand, and 
had garbled the sense so badly in places as to reduce it to 
nonsense. For example, in the first paragraph “ Etherege ” was 
transcribed as “ Estrange,” and in folio “ 33” the clause “ For 
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when They gave Mr Bays [Eusden] a Hundred pounds a Year 
& The Butt; & promis’d Nichil the Reversion of Two Hunderd 
a Year... .” was rendered “ For, when they gave Mr. Bags a 
hundred pounds a year, and the rent, and promised Richel the 
reversion. ...” In addition, since the main part of the essay 
is an attack upon the unnamed author of an unnamed book, it 
is credible that the editor was lost in the maze of inexplicable 
allusions and felt that it was futile to publish a work in which 
the meaning was so dark and hidden. 

As it now stands, the manuscript consists of thirty-seven 
leaves, bound in half-calf. There are seventeen large sheets 
folded in folios, and three single leaves, each the half of a large 
sheet. Each folio and single leaf is numbered or marked, and 
in the proper order of the text, following marginal directions, 
they should run: 1, 2, 3, t, 33, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 66, 77, 88, 99, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 15; the single leaves are numbered “ 3,” “ 5,” and 
“6.” As they are bound, however, for no apparent reason, 
folios “ t” and “33” come at the end, following folio “15” 
(which bears the title and endorsement on the verso of the 
second leaf) . 

The manuscript was fully prepared to submit to the printer. 
It may be interesting to note that Dennis’s draught left many 
things to the printer’s discretion. He never indicates where 
italics are to be used, and they would naturally have been used 
in type, certainly to indicate quotations. Moreover, he hardly 
ever uses the apostrophe in the past participle or past tense of 
the verb, or even in such contractions as “ tis,” “ evry,” “ evn,” 
and “ Heavn.” Certain letters, as “h,” “t,”’ and “d” are 
capitalized without apparent reason or method, and in many 
cases small and capital “c”’s are indistinguishable, as are also 
small and capital “ p”s; here the printer would clearly have 
to follow his own system. Frequently periods are omitted. 
Dennis also had a number of peculiarities in spelling which in 
his published writings must have been commonly normalized 
by his printers. Such words as “so,” “ago,” and “no” he 
spells with a final “ e ”; in words ending in “-al ” or “-ful,” like 
theatrical and artful, he doubled the final “1.” “ Confesse,” 
“ successe,” “ lesse,” “ exellent,” and “ preecede ” are other in- 
dividual spellings which printers’ custom would generally nor- 
malize. In all likelihood, then, the system of italics in all of 
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Dennis’s published essays was the property of the printer; and 
to some extent, at least, the system of capitalization, punctua- 
tion, and spelling was so likewise. 

For the most part the manuscript represents both the first 
and the last draught of the essay. There are three long inser- 
tions, several words scratched out and written between the 
lines, and a few passages scored through and used in a slightly 
revised form in other places. On the first page the original 
title (which read, as far as I can decipher it, “ New Advice 
from Parnassus ”’) was crossed out and the present cumbersome 
one substituted. Occasionally simple phrases are changed to 
more striking or more sonorous expressions: “ Day of Judg- 
ment ” becomes the “consummation of all Things,” “a very 
modest Lady ” becomes “ a very Vestal,” “ of noe significance ” 
becomes “impertinent & insignificant,’ and “the Epicurean 
System ” becomes “ the Doctrine of Epicurus.” Minor changes 
made to attain greater lucidity, vividness, or sonority are uni- 
formly successful; they show that the old critic retained a sure 
feeling for the effective phrase. 

We know that Dennis generally wrote in haste, from his 
own admissions in The Impartial Critick, Remarks on Prince 
Arthur, The Usefulness of the Stage, the preface to The Court 
of Death, and other essays. From the evidence of the manu- 
script in the Folger Library, reinforced by our impressions of 
the other works, it appears probable that the critic commonly 
sent to the printer what was essentially his first draught, with 
insertions and interlinear corrections and revisions. Certainly 
the prose in the treatise on dramatic poetry is as fluent and 
vigorous as in his published discourses, and the design of it as 
coherent. He wrote at white heat, and it is proof of his natural 
talent for prose style that in the first expression of his thoughts 
his language is vivid, his rhythm cunning and varied, and his 
paragraph shows a certain cumulative strength mounting 
through it. The fact that he wrote criticism and not belles 
lettres has tended to obscure his claims as an important prose 
stylist. 

Occasionally in revision Dennis found it necessary to remove 
an idea which he had impulsively set down. In folio “ 66 ” is a 
long passage in which he had written: “ For not Three of those 
Grecian Tragedies which remain come up to the perfection 
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which Aristotles praecepts prescribe. Evn the Oedipus of 
Sophocles which comes nearest to it, has yet a mighty flaw in 
it.” While reworking this passage in folio “'77” he apparently 
felt that he had admitted too much, for if the most beautiful 
of Greek tragedies could be so long admired and cherished even 
though it violated the rules, what inducement would there be 
for English writers to follow the rules religiously? Accordingly 
in revision he omitted the second sentence quoted. Here as 
elsewhere Dennis was arguing to gain a point, and in an argu- 
ment one does not confess to views which defeat his own ends. 

The numbering of folios and single leaves indicates that 
changes were made in the order and plan of the essay while 
it was being written. Folios “{” and “33” were apparently 
added after the original design was more or less complete. Each 
of these two treats a single topic, and each brings its topic to a 
conclusion. Folio “ ¢” is an attack upon the avarice of Cibber 
and his fellow-managers: the managers repeat old plays out of 
indolence and to avoid giving up the profits of three or four 
nights to the writers of new plays; the partiality of a new and 
uncultivated gentry swarming to London makes this possible; 
the means to remedy the situation are (1) that the Town 
should encourage that theatre which produces most new plays, 
and (2) that the Court should grant a license only provided 
two new comedies and two new tragedies are acted every year. 
This is a topic which had been close to Dennis’s heart from 
about 1718 when he had difficulties with the managers in trying 
to persuade them to produce The Invader of His Country. 
Folio “ 33 ” is an attack upon the undiscerning choice made by 
government officials of authors upon whom to confer favors 


‘and rewards, specifically upon the choice of poet laureate 


(Eusden, who received his office in 1718). This again is a topic 
about which Dennis had felt keenly for years, and it may have 
been written any time after 1718. The fact that this folio has a 
watermark different from that of the others, lends support to 
the belief that it was written prior to the time of the rest of 
the essay and originally designed for other uses. 

The major part of the essay attacks the preface “ to a collec- 
tion of Songs & Madrigals & Bawdy Tales ” by the “Authour of 
Applepye,” this being Dennis’s oblique way of referring to 
Welsted’s Epistles, Odes, &c., published in March, 1724. In 
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proceeding here, the critic was apparently writing upon inspira- 
tion, in haste and without plan. A few entire pages are scored 
through and reworked later. Folios “77,” “88,” and “12” 
have each nearly a page of material marked for insertion else- 
where in the same folio, and also a blank page to allow, evi- 
dently, for further expansion or change. Folios “66” and 
following seem originally to have come earlier in the scheme; 
they have all been renumbered several times so that it is hard 
to say where they were first employed. Possibly they came after 
“5” or “6,” for these are both single leaves, the other leaf of 
the folio having been torn off, and “6” has been renumbered. 
In this event, folios “7” and “8” were added after much of 
the essay was already written, to introduce the attack on 
Welsted; and these two folios make up a unit, occupied with 
the rather academic discussion of whether Welsted’s preface 
may properly be called a preface, dedication, or dissertation. 

Though even among Augustan critics Welsted was not a 
figure of great stature, yet he has a peculiar interest attached 
to him, and for that reason this essay by Dennis gains in signifi- 
cance. With an interest in scientific thought and theory, 
Welsted seems to have inclined to the feeling that reason as it 
is known in mathematics is different from reason as it is known 
in literature. Granted that reason should prevail in poetry, 
yet logic and the rules based on deduction are not an adequate 
definition of it, “ for Imagination is as much a Part of Reason, 
as is Memory or Judgment ” (Preface, p. xxii). In this idea of 
reason Welsted hints strongly at the romantic conception em- 
bodied in such terms as die Vernunft and “ Right Reason.” 
Dennis’s essay presents the engaging spectacle not merely of a 
critic defending the rules but also of a writer trained in the 
methods and vocabulary of the Age of Reason, attempting to 
meet arguments based upon premises so strange and novel that 
he could not comprehend their import. 


The Johns Hopkins University 
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SHAKESPEARE AND 19TH-CENTURY DRAMA 


By Arrnuur E. DuBois 


No great acting drama was written during the 19th century. 
Shakespeare was over-popular then. His popularity prevented 
the writing of great acting drama. Playwrights only imitated 
Shakespeare. Or else they wrote only potboilers, curtain-raisers 
or after-pieces for Shakespeare. Or, since Shakespeare’s popu- 
larity was so great that they could not get audiences, they 
turned to lyric poetry or the novel. 

The latest exponents of this common account of the decline 
of the drama in the 19th century have been Nicoll in the 
History of Early Nineteenth-Century Drama (1930) and 
Meeks in Sheridan Knowles (1932). The theory fits the known 
facts that at least the great tragic actors of the century won 
their reputations on boards dedicated to Shakespeare; that 
19th-century critics like Lamb and Hazlitt did not stop this 
side idolatry in talking of Shakespeare; that because of the 
number and variety of productions of Shakespeare, Shake- 
spearean criticism became a fine art; that before Shaw no 
writer in the century dared stand up to Shakespeare. The 
theory is attractive also if one maintains with Mr. Nicoll that 
19th-century drama was impotent because it did not grow out 
of its own times. The popularity of Shakespeare becomes one 
of the important signs of the damnable romanticism of the era, 
associable with such phenomena as Elizabethan, Greek, or 
medieval revivals. 

None the less, the theory seems to me too facile, especially 
because 19th-century drama was a product of its own age, not 
of any other age. Critics have not raised fundamental questions 
concerning Shakespeare’s popularity in any century, especially 
the 19th. Perhaps they have been turned aside by an apparent 
indirection in the story of 19th-century playing or by the extra- 
ordinary amount of relevant material to be found in the 
memoirs of actors and dramatists, critical accounts of Shake- 
spearean productions, the recent studies of Odell (Shakespeare 
from Betterton to Irving, 1920) or Watson (Sheridan to 

Watson: A Study of the Nineteenth-Century London Stage, 
1926) , or the texts of printed plays. Some of these fundamental 
questions follow. 
163 
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I. WHat Is THE OUTSTANDING FACT IN 19TH-CENTURY THE- 
ATRICAL HISTORY BEFORE SHAW? 


The 19th-century theatre was alive, but it belonged to the 
actor and the director rather than to the dramatist. It is 
questionable whether one often has, or can have, an age of 
great actors and great dramatists. It is also questionable who 
serves the theatre more, the player or the playwright. In any 
case, John Phillip Kemble, Charles Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, 
Fanny Kemble, Mrs. Warner, Edmund Kean, Samuel Phelps, 
Charles Kean, Ellen Tree, William Macready, Gustavus 
Brooke, Charles Mayne Young, Ellen Terry, Henry Irving, 
and others kept theatres open. Of these, Mrs. Siddons, J. P. 
Kemble, Edmund Kean, Macready, Phelps, and Irving were 
geniuses of the first rank. And the list includes no comedians 
(the Mathewses, Vestris, the Bancrofts, the Kendals, Toole, 
Liston, and others) and no foreigners (the Booths, Forrest, 
Sothern, and others) . 

Not only did these actors keep theatres open. They invented 
ways of producing plays realistically, naturally, artistically. 
The best playwrights collaborated with them in their most 
notable work: Browning and Bulwer with Macready, Planché 
with the Vestris-Mathews group, Robertson with the Bancrofts. 
In fact, these actors made the theatre of Gilbert, Pinero, and 
Shaw. Accordingly, a “decline of the drama” is at least not 
a decline of the theatre, and 19th-century theatrical history is 
a story of the stage as well as of the library. 


II. WHat RIGHT HAS SHAKESPEARE TO SUFFERANCE ON ANY 
ENGLISH STAGE IN ANY TIME? 


Literary historians berate an age which produces no drama- 
tist whose works will hold the stage and the library. They also 
berate as “ romantic ” an age which allows classic dramatists 
to hold the stage. A Moliére or a Shakespeare, it seems, is a 
menace to every succeeding era. No English dramatist will be 
uninfluenced by Shakespeare because no self-respecting play- 
wright can escape knowing at least some of his plays — next 
to being Shavian, accordingly, Shaw is Shakespearean. Since 
1616 every English dramatist, moreover, has found it the 
harder to get a hearing because of Shakespeare. The big man 
always endangers posterity: the virtues as well as the sins of 
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the fathers are visited upon the children of the third and fourth 
generations. This reasoning leads to the conclusion that per- 
haps the healthiest era is that which tolerates no big men. 
All drama since the 16th century has been Shakespearean! 
The admission of Shakespeare’s greatness is so general that 
we are likely to forget at times a few platitudes involved in it. 


(1) Shakespeare’s plays are good acting drama because 
Shakespeare was an actor and a practical dramatist as well as 
a genius and a poet. It is part of their greatness as acting 
drama that they challenge an actor. They give him an oppor- 
tunity for self-expression, for interpretation, for invention, 
which realistic plays, at least in their own time, do not give. 
Acting Shakespeare is like writing a poem about death or 
painting a still-life. The actor himself has to add to the play. 
Thereby he measures himself against his contemporaries. In 
the same week on the 19th-century stage one could see the 
Kembles, Edmund Kean, and Macready, or Macready, Samuel 
Phelps, and Charles Kean act Shakespeare uniquely. The 
Shakespearean actor measures himself also against the great 
actors of the past, a test to which even Douglas Fairbanks 
submits himself. Finally, a Shakespearean actor measures 
himself against his audience. If he can add nothing to the play 
which it wants he must be regarded as a misfit. Accordingly, 
numerous Shakespearean productions may indicate a live 
theatre. Shakespearean acting remains unique, a kind of norm, 
and imposes restraints upon acting. It also requires liberty- 
taking, begets rivalries, and so constitutes a valid challenge to 
the actor. 


(2) Similarly, by being himself for three centuries, adapt- 
able to changing times, Shakespeare is also a challenge to 
dramatists. It seems as essential to find out who in a particular 
age shall wear his gloves as it is to find out who shall wear the 
mantle of Garrick. In every age since the Elizabethan, drama- 
tists have imitated or borrowed from Shakespeare. Yet they 
have been neo-classicist, romanticist, Victorian, realist ; Shake- 
speare himself has been made each in turn. Shakespearean 
drama comes to be cultural,’ a perpetual challenge within the 


1Since actors were still classified as vagabonds in the 19th century, yet since 
Shakespeare drew together congenially men of title, scholars, writers, and actors, 
Shakespeare helped to reconcile many an actor to his lot. Phelps liked to boast 
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tradition of English drama for the playwright likewise to 
become classic: even Shaw measures himself by Shakespeare, 
yet is Shavian. Evidence of strong Shakespearean influence in 
drama, therefore, need not make an era less distinctive than 


another or a dramatist less individual or less representative of 
his time. 


(3) And therefore it is a peculiar feature of Shakespeare’s 
greatness that it has not constituted a severe traditionalism? 
Though dramatists have imitated him always, English drama 
has changed. Restoration Shakespeare was not Elizabethan 
Shakespeare, and the 19th-century Shakespeare was neither. 
In his own time Shakespeare was not above courting the favor 
of the cruder sort in his audiences. He was not a formalist in 
matters of technique. In fact, he has always seemed a bar- 
barian to formalists, requiring improvement.’ As a result, 
particular features of his work have been emphasized at differ- 
ent times. Since Macready cannot be Kean or Kean be Kemble, 
Shakespeare makes an actor be himself in his own time. In 
short, Shakespeare is likely to become a menace to the drama 
only when he monopolizes the stage or when, as in academies, 
he begins to be interpreted rigidly.‘ 


III. Di SHAKESPEARE MONOPOLIZE THE 19TH-CENTURY 
STAGE? 


At least 25,000 plays were written during the century. And 
of these, at least 20,000 must have been produced.° 


of Shakespeare’s power to “cultivate ” even an uncouth audience. And ultimately 
Shakespeare inspired the reluctant Macready with so ardent a love of drama as 
art that he achieved a “resolute determination to make legitimate drama worthy 
of its great mission.” 

? Macready was fearful of such traditionalism. He reports in 1845: “ Heard the 
pupils of Sanson go through their course of theatrical instruction. It is an institu- 
tion of the Government to train pupils, who are elected to the school, for the 
stage. I was interested, and saw the inefficacy of the system clearly; it was teach- 
ing tionalism—it was perpetuating the mannerism of the French stage, which 
is all mannerism” (Diaries and Reminiscences, 1875, p. 541). Of course on his 
own stage inevitably an actor-manager “traditionalizes” its acting or mounting 
plays. But actor-managers die, and a Phelps breaks away from a Macready. 

® See Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved (1927) and similar studies. 

*See “ Fossilized Shakespeare,” Sewanee Review 42 (1934). 240-4; “ Biographi- 
calities,” Avenue 1 (1934). 25-30; “ The Critic Stars,” ibid., pp. 116-8. 

*> Computed conservatively from the bibliography which is Volume 2 of Nicoll’s 
History. 
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Aneemic, dyspeptic, discouraged, lazy, untutored playwrights 
still yelp like Douglas Jerrold against managers, just as other 
writers whine about magazine editors who send them rejection 
slips. Like that of an editor, it is the prerogative of a manager, 
who commonly has a peculiar audience to gratify, to accept 
only plays suitable to his taste and purpose. At least after 
1843, there were managers in London with sufficiently varied 
tastes and needs to give dramatists with plays a hearing. The 
average actor or manager is served by a new play, and he 
knows it. Macready wrote in 1816 (Diaries, pp. 102-3) : 
“ An original part is justly considered (as Kemble before me, 
and as I myself in the Slave had already proved) of the greatest 
service to an actor. ...” At various times, Macready was 
very proud of his association with contemporary playwrights— 
Lytton, Henry Taylor, Knowles, Sheil, Browning, and others. 
And as a matter of fact, the average manager had scouts like 
the younger Mathews or Fitzball looking for new plays; often, 
too, he had special writers for his own theatre. Fitzball’s career 
proves how anxious managers were for new acting drama.° 

With many actors in the theatres, with provincial theatres 
and troupes springing up perpetually, with the number of 
London theatres growing, and with performances big with 
curtain-raisers and after-pieces, it was probably easier for a 
dramatist in the 19th century to get a hearing than it has been 
before or since. 


IV. Was SHAKESPEARE’S POPULARITY IN THE 19TH CENTURY 
ULTIMATELY DIFFERENT IN KIND FROM HIS POPULARITY \T OTHER 
TIMES? 


A growing number of studies like Babcock’s Genesis of 
Shakespearean Idolatry (1931) or McKerrow’s Treatment of 
Shakespeare’s Text by his Earlier Editors (1934) tend to show, 
not merely that Shakespeare has always been “ improved,” 
but also that idolatry of Shakespeare began some time before 


the 19th century, and Shakespeare is closer to Dryden than to 


*See Edward Fitzball, Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author’s Life, 2 vols. 
(1859). Cf. Phelps and Forbes-Robertson, The Life and Life-work of Samuel 
Phelps (1886), The Recollections and Reflections of J. R. Planché, 2 vols. (1782), 
Charles Dickens, The Life of Charles James Mathews: Chiefly Autobiographical, 
2 vols. (1879), and Stoker, Personal Reminiscences of Henry Irving (1907). 
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Shaw. Yet we recognize in romantic criticism of Shakespeare 
at least a somewhat new method of reading him. And we know 
that he was performed an unusual number of times on the 
19th-century stage. 4 

But there were larger audiences, a greater number of theatres 
and of extraordinary actors. Even in the 18th century, neither 
Dryden nor Pope was ever seriously ranked with Shakespeare, 
who was commonly allowed to surpass Dryden as a dramatist, 
and both Dryden and Pope as a poet.’ After all, to say with 
Johnson and many another neo-classic critic who regarded rules 
of art highly, that Shakespeare in picturing human beings 
transcended the rules by sheer genius — this was not to say 
anything very unlike what the romantic critics said nor to 
worship Shakespeare less than Fanny Kemble, Macready, 
Mathews, or any other romantic or Victorian worshipped him. 

On the stage throughout the century, Shakespeare certainly 
had more lavish mountings and more notable runs than any 
other dramatist. Dickens, Knowles, the elder Mathews — any 
other Englishman worshipped him, often without knowing too 
much about him. Perhaps Shakespeare reached the height of 
his posthumous fame in this century, an age of great Shake- 
spearean scholars and critics. To be sure, this popularity might 
have been parasitic, especially since reminiscences of Shake- 
speare are undoubtedly in the plays of all the literary-poetical 
dramatists: Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Browning, 
Tennyson, or Landor. 

But the flexibility of the Shakespearean vogue is a sign of its 
underlying health in this as in other eras. Though they are 
sometimes superficially reminiscent of Shakespeare, Browning’s 
plays are none the less Browningesque; Tennyson’s none the 
less Tennysonian.* Actors, likewise, were drawn to Shakespeare 


7™See E. N. Hooker, Reputation of Dryden in the Eighteenth Century, Part 1, 
Sect. 7 (unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University Library, 
1932). 

® In his trilogy, for example, Tennyson was concerned with the problem of per- 
sonal liberty for Englishmen, a respectable, characteristic theme. Since he was a 
man of letters rather than a man of experiences, it suited Tennyson to make his 
plays literary (and historical). The use of folklore material, dreams, portents like 
chess games, and his use of Shakespearean diction at times show that he was not 
concerned with the atmosphere of local color but, like Edna St. Vincent Millay in 
The King’s Henchman, with the atmosphere of pure poetry. If his plays are not 
good drama, the fault is not Shakespeare’s more than it is Sir Thomas Malory’s or 
a hundred others’. 
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for varied reasons. Edmund Kean saw in him his own Byronic 
hopes, fears, and chivalrous impulses. Charles Kean was stimu- 
lated intellectually : his was a scholar’s interest. Fanny Kemble 
saw in Shakespeare a beautiful understanding of universal 
human passion. Macready and Phelps found him an able 
technician and a person who commanded the respect of lawyers, 
ministers, statesmen, and others who therefore respected 
Shakespearean actors. Lillie Langtry made Shakespeare a 
“run-way ” apron. For Irving, drawn to such plays as Henry 
VIII, he was a pageant. Nearly everybody associated with the 
stage talked easily about Shakespeare and attended Shake- 
spearean dinners. Yet probably Gilbert was near to the truth 
in asserting that Shakespearean revivals were popular because, 
after seeing the play, persons need not read it.? At Sadleir’s 
Wells, Phelps did not go to an audience demanding Shake- 
speare; he made it like Shakespeare, a Victorian.’° 


V. WHAT WERE THE OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS IN THE 
19TH-CENTURY PLAY? 


19th-century dramatists cleared the way for tragic comedians 
like Galsworthy in Strife or Shaw in Cesar and Cleopatra. 


°“ Unappreciated Shakespeare,” Foggerty’s Fairy (1890), p. 331. 

*°Tt is easy to find “signs” of Shakespearean influence and therefore easy to 
theorize about Elizabethan revivals. The pre-romantic novel, for example, is sup- 
posed to betoken an Elizabethan revival because it is easy to prove that the 
novelists knew Shakespeare and because certain romantic conventions (midnight 
owls, tombstones, villainous heroes, and the like) are common to the Elizabethan 
play and the pre-romantic novel. When one reads Melmoth, however, one is struck 
by the fact that Maturin is more interested in the age of Charles II than in the 
age ©: Elizabeth. And when one stops to think about the conventions of the pre- 
romantic novel and of the Restoration heroic play, one realizes that they are 
similar. The heroic drama of the Restoration was in part an Elizabethan revival. 
But it was more complicated than that, being also the froth of the epic ferment 
which had brewed the age of metaphysical poetry. The romantic Restoration play 
followed conventions discoverable in all romances; so did the pre-romantic novel. 
In the pre-romantic novel, therefore, one discovers similarities to both the Eliza- 
bethan and the Restoration play. The attitudes of the authors of pre-romantic 
novels and Restoration plays toward the passions are the same, and their conven- 
tional devices for checking excessive passion are similar; their desire to rouse 
emotion was fundamental, and their common tendency to rouse unusual emotions 
like terror, horror, wonder, were the same; they had a similar delight in unusual 
stage-properties—midnights, tombs, corpses, owls, monsters, heroes, heroines, noble 
sentiments, and so on. Chapter mottoes show that especially Dryden, Lee, Howe, 
Otway, and Rowe were more important sources than any Elizabethan dramatist 
besides Shakespeare. See note 44 below. 
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They cultivated the view that, regarded objectively, life is a 
comedy. It is tragic only from the point of view of the indi- 
viduals involved in it. Plays were therefore devoted to a real- 
istic portrayal of the human show. Outside the theatre, novels 
like Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, Balzac’s Comédie humaine, 
Meredith’s Tragic Comedians, and many of Barrie’s stories 
(“ Wandering Willie’s Tale,” “ Tillyloss Scandal ”; cf. “ What 
Every Woman Knows ’”’) show similarly that the acquiring of 
the methods of a realist was synchronous with the willing 
devotion of one’s self to laughter, often dark, at thousands of 
“two-legged animals without feathers.” ™ 

In this new genre, of course tragedy and comedy are con- 
fused; the stuff of drama seems no longer to be cut up into 
scenes, exclusively happy or unhappy in their ending. Life is 
inconclusive — the race, society survives the individual as 
function survives form, the song survives the Nightingale, or 
the sea Sophocles. One cannot, even in a tragi-comedy, any 
longer separate the black from the white sheep, for all are 
spotted, high and low, sublime and ridiculous, good and bad. 
Comedy comes to have the karthartic virtues of tragedy. 
Individuals like Roberts and Anthony in Strife die opposing 
each other, but their societies still go “happily ” on, and 
“'That’s where the fun comes in.” 

Derived chiefly from 18th- and 19th-century discussions of 
humor and comedy, “ signs” of the development of the new 
genre, tragic comedy, are as follows: 


I. Social 


A. Unusual attention’ to, and pleasure in, realities, details, 
local colors, the specific rather than the general *? 


1 The “cosmic humorist ” of Stephen’s Demi-Gods becomes a known character 
(see Kreymborg, Our Singing Strength, 1929, p. 193): He is a nearly omnipotent 
observer, like Teufelsdréckh “alone with the Stars,” a kind of impersonal god like 
Meredith’s Comic Spirit. Meeting even “rancor with a cryptic mirth, laconic—and 
Olympian,” he is Edwin Arlington Robinson’s Lincoln in “ The Master.” Hazlitt’s, 
Thackeray’s, Meredith’s sympathetic studies of humor indicate that the manifold 
neo-classic objections to laughter and comedy were being dissipated and that 
comedy was displacing tragedy as the best medium of reconciling men to the dog- 
cage Earth, purifying especially their social emotions. It is no accident that the 
19th century was the first era of nonsense verse or that it produced Punch and 
Life. 

12 Laughter thrives on these realities because it feeds normally on incongruities. 
Everyone proves to be ultimately exceptional. Outside of thesis plays like Gals- 
worthy’s, type characters cease to be interesting. Especially the French “ natural- 
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B. Levelling process, a razing of class or sect immunities to 
criticism, belief in an aristocracy of innate nobility rather 
than of inherited nobility, so that, for example, the “ low ” 
character of old comedy might prove to be a sublime or, 
like Eccles, pathetic personage; “ men of feeling ” and “ in- 
tellectual dandies” become popular ideal gentlemen like 
Byronic heroes, and in an age that knew its queen as the 
“widow of Windsor,” Cleopatra can become a “little 
child ”—this levelling is a humanizing process, and men 
like gods, Roberts or Anthony, are brothers under the skin 


C. Rejection of cosmological and the consequent acceptance 
of social points of view, so that exclusively happy or un- 
happy endings became the more difficult, concentration 
upon only things of the earth more essential in a sceptical 
century; moving away from divine comedies and human 
tragedies, even the evolutionist helped to confuse the 
happy with the unhappy ending, for though men might 
grow to a heaven on earth at some remote time, that pros- 
pect hardly helped to perfect their present lot, unhappy 
Moseses this side of a Promised Land; inconclusive end- 
ings in story or play result 


D. Recognition of the fact that men are not only architects 
of their own fortunes, but also helpless agents of a de- 
termining society; hence, the adoption of sociological or 
historical points of view and the cultivation of thesis plays 
1. Recognition of conflict between society and the in- 
dividual and of social and personal motives in the 
individual 

2. Recognition that society is responsible for the in- 
dividual not only in accounting to him, but also in 
accounting for him 

3. Suspicion of rigorous or individualistic ideals of con- 
duct, and consequent whitewashings of suspected char- 
acters like jailbirds and women with pasts 

4. Writing of problem plays in which the individual and 
society in one or another of their manifestations are 
protagonists 


E. Adoption of a humorous point of view toward society and 
the individual, as in Meredith’s Egoist 


1. Realistic treatments of society as a composition of indi- 
viduals, not an abstraction 


ists” (and from them, O’Neill) sometimes made the mistake of piling exception 
on exception in their search for realities, till they began to associate “ naturalism ” 
with only the abnormal or unnatural. Though realistic in method, consequently, 
their plays often had the “erotic, neurotic, tommy-rotic” effect of certain kinds of 
romance. 
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2. 


Acceptance of society as, on the whole, potentially good 
or, at least, as outlasting the individual 


. Complication of motives, seldom purely personal or so- 


3 
4. 
5 


cial; as in many of Browning’s monologues 
Recognition that society is in a state of perpetual 
change, so that conclusion is difficult 


. Reconciliation to loss of individuality in society, dis- 


trust of individualists, Byronic heroes, bankers, faith in 


socializing influences like laughter, work, man-made 
ideals 


. Adoption of an impersonal, objective attitude; shielded, 


as Amy Lowell says, by a crazy quilt like a tent 


II. sthetic 


A. Increasing preference for comedy rather than for tragedy 
B. Degradation of tragedy 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Use of prose instead of verse 

Use of vulgar instead of heroic characters 

Use of tragedy for occasional comments, treatments of 
social problems 

Discontent with conventional tragic plot formularies 
and especially with conventional tragic endings 


C. Complementary elevation of comedy 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Use of vulgar characters in whom to embody noble emo- 
tions or sentiments, tragic motifs, social abstractions 
Deepening the scope of comedy until it is not merely a 
study of ephemera, fops and fashions, but of society in 
a comprehensive sense 

Distrust of artificial emotionalism 

Discontent with conventional comic plot formularies 
and artificially happy endings 

Recognition that comedy, like tragedy, may effect a 
purgation of emotion or reason 


D. Confusion of genres in tragic comedy 


Easier to detect now than they were in the 19th century but 
evident in hundreds of plays, these “ signs ” point the direction 
English dramatic history was taking involuntarily and give it 


coherence. 


The commonest types of play exhibit the “signs.” ** 


1. Buriesques — written as after-pieces by the Broughs, 
Planché, H. J. Byron, Francis Talfourd, Burnand, and in- 
numerable others, these hodge-podge plays domesticated the 


+8 Of course the full-fledged tragic comedies (I, E; II, D) belong primarily to 
the very late 19th or early 20th centuries, beyond the scope of this paper. 
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heroes of old tragedies (I, B), shifted easily from unhappy to 
happy endings, picked ceaselessly in their punny fun-making 
upon artificialities (death speeches, asides, coincidence) in the 
classic English dramas burlesqued and upon ranting modes of 
acting them, introduced topical passages, cultivated a sense 
of humor even toward serious things like marriage, bishops, 
princes, and played havoc generally with the old doctrine of 
dramatic genres (II, B, C, D). Many of the writers of these 
burlesques were on the staffs of either Fun or Punch, in the 
midst of whom grew up W.S. Gilbert. His comic operas climax 
the productions of the school, and some of his early plays 
(Dulcamara, Robert the Devil) indicate clearly their origin 
in burlesque.* Except for occasional sentimentalities and 
instances of caution for practical considerations, in the operas 
Gilbert has adopted the humorous point of view (I, E) .** 


2. PLor PLAYS, MELODRAMAS and PAGEANT DRAMAS — 
requiring playwrights to keep their hands in at managing a 
plot, the “ pure dramas” were important chiefly for encour- 
aging realistic acting and mounting of plays, for the more 
unreal the plays, the more real had to be the production (I, A), 
and so extraordinary attention was paid to matters of detail. 
Fitzball, Buckstone, and Boucicault were leading writers of 
melodrama and important innovators in stage realism. Still 
an authority on costuming, Planché was the leading exponent 
of pageant drama. The chief importance of these “ pure 
dramas ” as plays is that they might, and did, encourage the 
pouring of new materials into their “pure plots” to the 
creation of historical, thesis, or local color plays. Always the 


14 Realistic methods and points of view in play-writing or play-acting tend to 
develop separately. The high spots in 19th-century theatrical history seem usually 
to come when a person or group has the strength not to let one predominate over 
the other, to see a production as a whole. In contrast to methodical Charles Kean 
who was over-realistic in matters of historical detail, for example, Phelps had 
courage to work for a well-balanced play in producing Shakespeare; Macready had 
the same aim, but to a lesser extent. Important developments always occur when 
actors and playwrights, respecting each other, are codperating to perfect, not origi- 
nate, new methods or ideas for the general good effect: Planché-Vestris-Mathews, 
Robertson-the Bancrofts, Gilbert-Sullivan-D’Oyly Carte. One of the good influ- 
ences of burlesque was that it required a good company rather than a good actor 
or writer, an influence reflected in all of Gilbert’s principles as a stage-manager and 
practices in organizing his companies: no stars, no foreigners, and so on. 

15 See “ W, S. Gilbert,” Sewanee Review 37 (1929). 5-16. Naturally Gilbert 
tried but failed to write serious realistic drama. 
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melodramatist, in The Long Strike, describing telephone offices 
or conditions in Manchester during strikes, Boucicault wrote 
nearly a local-color or a social-thesis play. And his Poor of 
New York (cf. Streets of London) is significant as a picture 
of depression-conditions (I, D). In the realm of fantasy, Tom 
Taylor used pageant drama for developing social theses. 
Through many scenes dealing with as many fields of activity 
(industry, education, finance, medicine, etc.), his Sense and 
Sensation criticizes 19th-century society for its getting and 
spending and traces the cause of its troubles to never-ending 
attempts to be sensational (I, D). 


3. HuistoricaL prAMAS—written by Henry Taylor, Shelley, 
Landor, Tennyson, Browning, and innumerable others, some- 
times for the same effect as pageant drama, historical plays 
required increasingly accurate staging, costumiug, and acting 
(I, A). Affecting the play itself, zeal for historicity required 
that human beings be exhibited as in life they were (I, D). 
In contrast to Shelley’s, Landor’s Cenci-play shows that the 
effect was to stimulate interest in social determinants. Some- 
times the playwright became dominated by his materials so 
thoroughly that five acts were not enough—Landor and 
Tennyson required trilogies just as Galsworthy required a 
“ saga” instead of a single novel. As in Browning (Strafford, 
Luria, and others) and Tennyson (Harold) personal and social 
motives were often shown in conflict. Tennyson, moreover, 
devoted his trilogy to the tracing of a social theme in English 
history (I, D), the growth of liberty, and Browning exhibited 
Strafford as a great man victimized by growing democracy 
(I, B, C). In addition, especially when they were written by 
Tom Taylor and Charles Reade (Arkwright’s Wife, The King’s 
Rival, Masks and Faces), historical plays whitewashed off- 
color persons, the effect being to make humanity neither black 
nor white, but spotted, so much good being in the worst of us 
(I, D; II, B,C). 


4. Domestic praMas — fathered boastfully by Douglas 
Jerrold and written especially by Knowles, T. N. Talfourd, 
and Bulwer, often historical, these dramas of conflict between 
sentiments were important because in their devotion to the 
homelier passions (love for parents, for country, for lover, for 
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Christians) they humanized romantic heroes and heroines 
(I, B), because since they dealt with conflicts between senti- 
ments and since sentiments could not be violated without 
shocking audiences, they ended inconclusively (I,C); and 
because they used precisely the same methods in tragedy and 
comedy (cp. Knowles’s John di Procida or Virginius with The 
Secretary or Bulwer’s Richelieu) except for the ending (II, 
B,C), thereby degrading the former and sublimating the 
latter. Like Charles Reade, Robertson belongs essentially to 
this school of drama. Caste is no more effective than Bulwer’s 
or Knowles’s plays in dealing with problems of human be- 
havior, but Robertson’s plays are fuller of observation of 
character and local color, more uniform in their closeness to 
life, more natural in their dialogue.*® 


5. NATURALISTIC DRAMAS — scarcely distinguishable from 
domestic drama but going beyond it to the development of a 
sentimental thesis concerning social behavior based upon some 
theory of human nature as in Ibsen’s Doll’s House, Pinero’s 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Barrie’s Twelve-Pound Look or 
Jones’s Evangelist (I,C,D) ; developing late in the century 
and never so popular in England as in France, this type of 
play is important for consideration here chiefly because other 
types in England were continually approximating it, — the 
plot play of Boucicault or Taylor, the histgrical play of 
Tennyson or Reade, the domestic drama of Bulwer, Kotzebue, 
Fanny Kemble, and especially T. W. Robertson. 


6. LocaAL-COLOR DRAMAS, of CHARACTER or PLACE — though 
interest in local customs was commonly only in the picturesque 


16 See below; also my review of Meeks’s Sheridan Knowles, to be published in 
MLN. Domestic dramas are to be distinguished from other kinds of sentimental 
drama, especially the naturalistic, emanating from a sentimental theory of nature or 
human nature; and, in turn, naturalistic plays, dealing with such sentimental theses, 
are to be distinguished from realistic plays which attempt consistently to describe 
things as they are, full of incongruities. An example of domestic drama is Woman 
Killed with Kindness; of naturalistic drama, George Barnwell or Southey’s Wat 
Tyler; of realistic drama, Galsworthy’s Strife. To be sure, there is an affinity 
between these genres, especially between the naturalistic and the domestic, the 
realistic and the naturalistic (see note 12, above, on comédies rosses and C. H. 
Bissell, Les Conventions du Theatre Bourgeois Contemporains en France, 1887- 
1914), so that, more or less normally, Southey’s Wat Tyler is naturalistic whereas 
his “ Eclogues” are domestic. I propose to publish studies of types of 19th-century 
drama noted in this section, especially Nos. 1 and 2, 4, and 7. 
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ones and though, as in Lemon’s plays, attempts at character 
study were ordinarily mawkish, nevertheless, stimulated by 
the director’s love for stage trickery or the actor’s love for 
Dundreary roles, attempts were made to write plays about 
places and especially about characters. Boucicault’s sense of 
locale (as even in Jessie Brown) was always strong, and plays 
like & Beckett’s Revolt of the Workhouse or Hazlewood’s 
Hoppickers and Gipsies, for propagandistic or scenic reasons, 
made setting integrally a part of the play. Picturesque eccen- 
trics like Eccles in Caste, more-to-be-pitied-than-censured 
characters like persons with jail records in Ticket-of-Leave Man 
or Mary Warner, like actors with pasts (Peg Woffington in 
Reade-Taylor’s Masks and Faces or Nell Gwynne in their 
King’s Rival), and intellectual aristocrats (actors, artists, 
authors, journalists) and intellectual dandies (pre-Raphelites, 
esthetes, bored sensation-seekers) — studies of these types 
appear numerously and significantly in 19th-century drama.” 
The “local” character could be added to any type of play, 
as Robertson put him in domestic drama, and especially the 
historical and the “local color” play are adjunctive. But 
particularly when, as in Ticket-of-Leave Man," the playwright 
defends the accused innocent, the more-sinned-against-than- 
sinning, “local” drama approximates social drama closely 


(I, B, D). 


7. PsycHOLoGiIcaL DRAMA—specializing in conflicts between 
complicated personal and social motives (I, D, E), often using 
prose and poeiry in the same play (II, B,C), the plays of 
Landor, Tennyson, and: particularly Browning produced 
ironies. And as the ironic approximates the comic or humorous 
point of view (I, E), so Browning’s Strafford, for example, is 
Galsworthy’s Strife with only a change of locale and peculiar 


*7 See especially Brough-Holliday’s Actor’s Retreat; Muskerry’s Garrick, Robert- 
son’s David Garrick, Robeson’s Comedy and Tragedy, Thompson’s Linda, March’s 
Lost and Found, Brough’s Siege of Troy, Lyste’s Only a Penny-a-Liner, Hollings- 
head’s Birthplace of Podgers, Burnand’s The Colonel, Brough’s Endymion and 
Corsair, Talfourd’s Ganem and Atalanta. Often, of course, the “character” is 
very incidental to other things. 

*® Hawkshaw the detective is born in this play, and English bobbies, original in 
the 19th century, are often picturesque adjuncts of 19th-century drama. Gilbert 
was not especially original in picking characters (zsthetes, policeman, etc.) to 
delight in. 
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problem and without Harness to say “ That’s where the fun 
comes in”: representing different principles, involved in a 
conflict of personal and social motives, Pym and Strafford are 
like Roberts and Anthony.*® 

Its typical plays reflecting “ signs ” of tragic comedy, mark- 
ing a transition between romantic and realistic play-writing, 
19th-century drama comes to be a live product of its times, 
not killed by Shakespeare. 


VI. WHAT WERE THE OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENTS ON THE 
STAGE? 


Studying stage history in Sheridan to Robertson, Mr. Watson 
shows that its direction, like that of dramatic history, was 
toward realism and that new developments tended toward the 
perfection of comedy rather than of tragedy. He suggests the 
influence of physical developments in the theatre upon modes 
of acting and of modes of acting upon modes of writing plays. 
He stresses the importance of burlesque and melodrama *° 


°To the list of types of plays perhaps I should have added the Romantic 
Tragedy of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, and Byron. It was nearly always based 
upon some faith in the natural goodness of man, and therefore naturalistic. In the 
Byronic drama, moreover, individual are opposed to cosmological codes of conduct 
(I, D). Yet in tracing movements in drama, since dramatic history is continuous 
like all other history, one has to begin somewhere; moreover, in championing the 
individual rather than the social, romantic tragedy was as inimical to tragic comedy 
as neo-classic drama, and the significance of domestic drama is, in part, that it 
levelled romantic heroes. Farces are of course always relatively realistic. 

20 A literal realism had in the minds of all connected itself with a low comedy 
and melodrama. It seemed to many that no good would accrue to the poetic drama 
by an admixture of these contemptible influences. Nevertheless, as the traditional 
tragic manner gradually lost its vitality and the forces which had given rise to it 
were disintegrated in the years following the freeing of the theatre, it was precisely 
these vulgar arts of melodrama and burlesque that were preparing, not only to over- 
throw the ancient school of acting, but actually to replace it in the hearts of the 
populace and in the judgment of the sanest critics. . . . [The public] feeiing . . . 
blindly for a new art, fixed gradually but firmly upon the ingredients out of which 
the newer comedy was to be built; in melodrama they found quick and concen- 
trated action, also sentiment and domestic passion, and a moral elevation ever dear 
to English audiences; and in the lighter forms of comic art . . . they satisfied 
their longings for the play of wit, individual characters, naturalistic dialogue, a 
clear technique, and a wholly new method of acting to suit. Out of these ingredients, 
the workmen Robertson and Boucicault, who at the end of our period filled the 
dramatic horizon, compounded what has come to be considered the * modern English 
comedy.’ The fundamental difference between them, as Boucicault himself pointed 
out, was scenic: Robertson choosing for his work ‘lodgings or drawing-rooms,’ and 
Boucicault ‘a more romantic scope’” (Watson, pp. 313, 132-3). 
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and of character-acting (pp. 383-5, passim; cf. type drama 
No. 6, above) in contributing to progress in stage realism, and 
emphasizes the work of innovators like John Phillip Kemble 
(pp. 255, 261, 263), Macready (pp. 179, 187), Mme. Vestris 
and Charles J. Mathews (pp. 274, 194, 204, 198, 212, 197, 
passim) , Charles Kean (ch. 10), Fechter (pp. 240, 278, 405) , 
Planché (p. 273),”* Boucicault (pp. 246, 249, 252), and of 
course Robertson and the Bancrofts.” 

Extraordinary attention came to be paid to matters of detail 
in the acting and mounting of plays, especially for the sake of 
historical accuracy, the first effects of which were to make play- 
production hodge-podgey or spectacular, and to the domesticat- 
ing of acting, making it more natural, more conversational, 
more suitable for lodgings or drawing-rooms. From memoirs 
and stage directions in plays and especially from Sheridan to 
Robertson, one gathers that there were three main movements 
in the development of stage realism: (1) the spectacularizing 
of plays, often hodge-podgey, requiring perfecting of mechani- 
cal devices, elaborating of sets, attempts to secure stage per- 
spective, and the like; (2) the naturalizing of this stagey 
realism, especially for the sake of historical or “local ” 
accuracy in costuming or setting and dialogue; (3) the tem- 
pering of this naturalness to the general good of a production 
and, especially in the theatre of Robertson and the Bancrofts, 
the writing of natural plays to go with natural acting and 
mounting. Of course these developments were not consistently 
progressive toward realism, not without set-backs and antici- 
pations, but they nevertheless outline 19th-century stage- 
history and show that, perhaps even more than the drama, 
the 19th-century stage was alive and making a transition 
between a romantic and a realistic theatre. 


"1 Tt is notable that Planché’s ideal of acting in comedy was like Gilbert’s. Cp. 
Watson, p. 339, and Gilbert’s instructions to Lytton, described in Henry Lytton’s 
Secrets of a Savoyard (1927), pp. 129-131. 

22 Mr. Watson sometimes loses track of chronology and naturally stresses in- 
novators rather than adapters. Playing to small audiences in a small theatre after 
1848, making use of new methods of acting and mounting plays without sensation- 
alizing them, working for unity, though he derives from the tradition of Kemble and 
Macready, Phelps probably did as much as anyone to shape modern ideals of 
stage-management, influencing Robertson and Gilbert on the one hand and Irving 
on the other hand. 
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VII. Di SHAKESPEARE HINDER THESE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
THE DRAMA OR ON THE STAGE? 


One of the platitudes concerning 19th-century Shakespearean 
criticism is that it made Shakespeare unlike his Elizabethan 
self; that is to say, he was adapted to the needs of changing 
tastes in changing times, made romantic and then made 
Victorian. This healthful process of adaptation happened in 
the theatre as well as in the library; so one would expect from 
the facts (1) that Mr. Watson has defined impulses toward 
realism emanating from plays not in themselves specially 
realistic — in fact, stage realism was in advance of dramatic 
realism; (2) that though Troilus and Cressida and other 
Shakespearean plays are often considered realistic, Shakespeare 
himself is romantic and might be expected likewise to stimulate 
stage realism, especially for the reason (3) that as a classic 
Shakespeare is an unusually challenging dramatist to actors 
in an age of actors. 

Mr. Odell gives plenty of evidence in Betterton to Irving, 
and it is a fact easily demonstrated, that Shakespeare did 
challenge the ingenuity of 19th-century stage-managers. For 
example, all sorts of inventions were made, and patented, for 
insuring the effective disappearance of ghosts. But the real 
proof that Shakespeare did not retard the development of stage 
realism lies in a comparison of Watson’s Sheridan to Robertson 
and the second volume of Odell’s Betterton to Irving. In it, 
Mr. Odell indicates how healthful in its variety was Bardolatry, 
although he, like many others is a bit over-shocked by dis- 
respectful, unorthodox, non-Elizabethan treatments of the bard 
who has inspired more footnotes than any other person. The 
chief impression one derives from Mr. Odell’s work is that in 
the production of Shakespeare there were three closely related 
tendencies similar to those discovered by Mr. Watson outside 
Shakespearean theatres. 


(1) There was a tendency to operatize Shakespeare’s 
comedies and to make even his tragedies over into spectacles. 
On the early end of this tendency are such strange spectacles 
as Reynolds’s scenic operatic wonders. The Tempest, for 
example, was furnished with music from Davy, Bishop, Purcell, 
Haydn, Mozart, Linley, Brahms, Rossini, and three others. 
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As Mr. Odell remarks (2. 137-8), the result was “ obviously a 
mixture of schools.” A Midsummer Night's Dream included 
a triumph of Theseus for a final tableau, in which were cata- 
logued “ Cretans, Amazons, the Minotaur, Ariadne in the 
Labyrinth, the Mysterious Peplum or Veil of Minerva, the 
Ship ‘ Argo,’ and the Golden Fleece.” ** On the late side of the 
tendency are Irving’s grand spectacles like Henry VIII, vividly 
described by Bram Stoker.** And in between are Macready’s 
and Charles Kean’s, all scenically elaborate in one way or 
another. 


(2) There was a tendency to restore Shakespeare from 
Dryden, Tate, Cibber, Davenport, to his original texts and to 
deck him out with historical accuracy in costume or setting. 
Shakespeare, says W. J. Lawrence in his Life of Gustavus 
Vaughan Brooke (1892, p. 76) was smothered in “ archeo- 
logical detail.” Whereas the first tendency was romantic, this 
tendency was realistic or, at least, objective. Going to extremes 
it involved producing some of Shakespeare’s plays with no 
cutting (Odell 2. 244) or it involved one man’s trying to pro- 
duce all of Shakespeare’s plays.** Always the tendency involved 
trying to see Shakespeare’s plays either as Elizabethan or as 
of the time they described, Roman or Danish as might be. 


(3) There was a tendency to produce interpretative ver- 
sions of Shakespeare. This tendency involved cutting and 
mounting him to give a peculiar impression or idea, either to 
suit him to the special needs of actor, audience, or stage 
manager *° or to secure a unified general effect. 


** This description of Reynold’s Shakespeare makes him an elaborate hodge- 
podge of tableaus, songs and dances, and whatnot, like twenty-four out of twenty- 
five burlesques of the period. In its potpourri character the music of the Tempest 
is like that of operetta before Gilbert-Sullivan, usually a mixture of popular tunes, 
hits from the minstrels, popular operatic arias, and so on. See J. C. Young, Memoir 
of Charles Mayne Young (1871) 1. 62; and Thomas Campbell, Life of Mrs. 
Siddons (1834) 2. 153, 255 for contemporary accounts of Kemble’s spectacular 
Coriolanus. Not the popularity of Shakespeare but the popularity of Shakespearean 
pageantry interfered with Planché. See Recollections 1. 80. 

24See, moreover, Sir F. Benson, My Memoirs (1930), p. 187. 

2° Benson produced them all. Although he was nowise sensational in doing so, 
Phelps mounted 31 of them, all but Richard II, the York trilogy, Troilus and 
Cressida, and Titus Andronicus. See Benson, My Memoirs, p. 208; John Coleman, 
Memoirs of Samuel Phelps (1886), p. 215. 

2° Accordingly, Shakespeare was romanticized or domesticated for an audience 
brought up on Roche, Radcliffe, Lewis, Scott, and so on. When Edmund Kean 
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Shakespeare was romanticized, sensationalized, localized, 
domesticated, made historical. Evidently he succumbed to the 
same influences determining new styles of acting and writing 
plays. He did not, then, prevent the development of those 
new styles. His plays were even turned into burlettas and 
melodramas. He was burlesqued! 

The burlesques of Shakespeare are important because they 
are typical of a very numerous kind of hodge-podge play 
popular in the century before Gilbert’s heyday, a play which 
both Mr. Watson and Mr. Nicoll agree contributed to the 
growth of realism in drama or on stage, because burlesques 
exhibit a want of artistic idealism toward drama and illustrate 
a degradation of the doctrine of genres, and because they treat 
Shakespeare as they treated contemporary hacks. 

The common practise of the burlesque writer was, punning 
at the slightest provocation, vulgarizing or “ domesticating ” 
his story, picking out artificialities in it and, at the end, turning 
tragedy into comedy by every conceivable means. In Dowling’s 
Othello Travestie, accordingly, Othello is a negro and uses a 


played Hamlet, “His scene with Ophelia was most full of passion and pathos; 
especially did it stir the house when, after commanding her to go to a nunnery, he 
hurried from her presence, and then, as if overcome by tenderness‘ and regret, 
hastened back, and taking her right hand kissed it fervidly. This action, Hazlitt 
relates, had an electric effect upon the house. ‘It was the finest commentary that 
was ever made on Shakespeare....’” (J. F. Molloy, Life and Adventures of 
Edmund Kean, 1888, 2. 182). This stage business was more than merely theatric. 
It was realistic: at least it was doing what a Byronic hero should do. But the 
distance from it to sheer theatricality is not great, as the following instances of 
business in Hamlet indicate. “Herr Dervrient marked very strongly Hamlet’s 
natural affection for his mother. When being instructed by his father’s ghost of her 
part in the crime, he expressed finely, with his cloak thrown over his face, the 
climax of his horror. That this crime of his mother has spread a blot over his 
faith in the world, was the impression which his subsequent acting frequently con- 
veyed. For the crime of his mother, he lost faith in women’s continence, and saw 
no virtue for Ophelia out of a nunnery. In the scene with his mother after the 
play, his passion was mingled with affection, and, after his father’s ghost had 
vanished from the chamber, his words to her were all spoken with endearments 
and embraces” (Henry Morley, Journal of a London Playgoer, 1866, p. 49). 
Dervrient domesticated Hamlet, but Bernhardt sensationalized him: “On the 
walls of the room where Hamlet talks daggers to the queen there were two full- 
length, life-sized portraits of her two successive husbands, and when Hamlet bids 
her look on this picture, and on this, the portrait of Hamlet’s father became 
transparent, and in its frame the spectators suddenly perceived the ghost ” (Brander 
Mathews, Book about the Theatre, 1916, p. 33). As Mr. Mathews suggested, 
Bernhardt’s trick was Ruddigorey. Morley has an amusing instance of Fechter’s 
attempt to domesticate Othello (pp. 278-9). 
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peculiar lingo borrowed from the Minstrels — he even tells 
Desdemona of having been a slave. To the tune of “ Bonnie 
Laddie,” Desdemona sings (1. 2) : 


Tl tell you why I loved the Black, Too ral, &c. 
Cause every night I had a knack, Too ral, &c. 
Of list’ning to his tale bewitchin’, 

My hair while curling in the kitchen, Too ral, &c. 


Once while darning fathers’ stocking, Too ral, &c. 
Oh! he told a tale so shocking, Too ral, &c. 

So romantic—yet so tender, 

That I fell fainting ’cross the fender, Too ral, &c. 


When I came about—ah, me! 

I was sitting on his knee— 

Grateful for the scrape I’d missed— 

I thanked him—and he welcome kissed. 


MORAL 
Listen, ladies, if you please— 
Never sit on young men’s knees, 
For though I got a husband by it, 
The plan’s not good—so pray don’t try it. 


At the end, Desdemona’s ghost seizes Othello by the throat 
while he is smothering her to death, she herself comes to life 
and accuses Iago of being a villain, Iago confesses, and all 
agree to forget the past. In Francis Talfourd’s Shylock, or The 
Merchant of Venice Preserved, Shylock is of course a usurer 
and pawnbroker. Antonio is a good fellow, but all his property 
is floating capital. Portia peeks and learns Gratiano has “ the 
face” to kiss Nerissa when he thinks nobody is looking. 
Gratiano is glad she has “ the face to be kissed.” Portia has 
sense enough to tell Bassanio her picture is in neither the 
gold nor silver casket. Jessica thinks Laurence’s “ story of a 
withered heart ” comes from eating “gooseberries, when green.” 
Gratiano explains (Act 3) to the tune of “ Think of your 
Head in the Morning ”: 


I once was a buttons, but now have grown up 
To powder, tail coat, and short breeches; 

On the fat of the larder I dine and I sup 
And the cellaret rob of its riches; 
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My master’s choice weeds I enjoy when he’s out, 
Or for him at the Opera waiting 

At the Public enjoy my half pint of cool stout 
On affairs of the nation debating, etc. 


Antonio finally requires of Shylock : 


There are two points, though, that I must insist on, 
You'll shave your face and look more like a Christian 
And take your daughter to your arms again. 


Shylock agrees, 
I will, I swear, 
Receive my heiress and cut off my hair.?* 


“A drama without the smallest claim to legitimacy, con- 
sistency, probability, or anything else but absurdity; in which 
will be found much that is unaccountably coincident with 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest,’ ” Robert and William Brough’s The 
Enchanted Isle; or “ Raising the Wind ” on the most approved 
Principles typifies another kind of burlesque, more like fairy 
or classical extravaganzas of the time or like Reynolds’s 
operatic versions. It opens with a significant prologue. The 
ghost of Shakespeare meets and complains to the Popular 
Comedian — the Tempest has been made over into an opera! 
Says the Ghost, 


Aye—that most queer and het’rogeneous dish_— 
With witchcraft and old fairy tales dressed up— 
(Singular taste that could on Shakespeare graft 

Old “ Mother Bunch,” bring to “Tom Thumb’s ” level 
The plot of my most perfect play)... .** 


27 The burlesque ends half apologetically with an address to such critics as might 
object to taking liberties with Shakespeare or tragedy: 
So I’d invite them to reflect 
That after all there may be 
Such things as gravity incorrect, 
And meet without the grave-y. 
Then why your feelings throw away 
On a fictitious sorrow, 
Nor weep for fancied woes today— 
They may be real tomorrow. 
Dowling’s and Talfourd’s plays do scarcely more than vulgarize the story. The 
reverse was often done. Domestic stories were given literary titles, as in Moncrieff’s 
Lear of Private Life or the anonymous Othello of Private Life: Curse of Jealousy. 
See Nicoll 2. 348, 506. 
28 These burlesques frequently required a considerable sophistication concerning 
literature. For example, audiences were evidently expected to remember Tom 
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My tricksy Ariel in a ballet skirt— 

The fairy of a Christmas pantomime! 

My Caliban—a melodrama villain— 

Bearing Miranda off—(stol’n incident 

From Grindoff in the “ Miller and his Men! ”) 
And then resorting to an ancient scheme 

From “ Harlequin and the Three Wishes” borrowed . . . 
If thou hast nature in thee, bear it not— 

Do something, please—I’m not particular what— 
But soft—an odour wafts along the wall— 
Methinks I scent an early breakfast stall— 

I must get home—I’m not allowed a key— 
Adieu! .. . 


When the Ghost has gone, the Comedian resolves to avenge 
Shakespeare, 


Beat them on their own ground—the play’s the thing. 
We'll out-burlesque them! Ho, there! Prompter, ring! 


The plot follows Shakespeare. Ariel is under the orders of 
Prospero, a conjuror, and together they require the Fairies to 
raise a big storm to wreck Alonzo’s boat. Ariel assures Prospero 
that, according to his orders, during the successful storm he 
has preserved Alonzo as safely “ as kings can be in these queer 
times of hot democracy.” Caliban is a red revolutionary, who 
rebels (sc. 4) against polishing his master’s shoes: 


Prospero. Well, sir, why don’t you work? 
Caliban (giving shoe a single rub). Ay, there’s the rub. 
Prospero. What! mutinous! out, vile, rebellious cub! 
Caliban (with sudden vigour). Oh! who’s afraid? Blow you and 
your boots together. (Throws down boots.) 
My soul’s above your paltry leather. 
Prospero (aside). That’s democratic, and by no means moral! 
(to Cal.) Pick up that boot unless you’d pick a quarrel. 
You’d best not raise a breeze. 
Caliban. Oh, blow your breezes! 
The love of liberty upon me seizes; 
My bosom’s filled with freedom’s pure emotions. 
And on the “ Rights of Labour ” I’ve strong notions. 
Prospero. You want work then? 
Caliban. No—up for my rights I'll stick; 
I’ve long enough been driven—now I'll kick. 


Thumb when, in Dowling’s Othello (1. 4), Othello exclaims “Oh, Mrs. O! Oh, 
Mrs. O! oh, oh!” 
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Prospero is an exceptionally good wizard. Fernando is a wild 
youth who boasts of being a good sailor, gets seasick immedi- 
ately, and after meeting Miranda reforms completely. When 
he asks her to elope with him (sc. 6), she hesitates: “ But 
when we're gone, Pa’ll get in such a rage.” He comforts her, 
“ Fathers are always savage on the stage.” Alonzo promises 
Prospero large rewards (sc. 8) for the return of his son: 


Oh, if you can, with treasures we'll requite you; 
At least, what’s very much the same, we'll knight you. 


The play affords many opportunities for spectacle and stage 
trickery, use of trap doors, a practicable gallery on deck of ship 
(sc. 2), and so on. At the end there is the usual tableau: 


The scene at back flies rapidly open and discovers the Steamer 
lying at anchor in a dock of fairy-like structure—a lighthouse, R., 
in the shape of a chamber candle-stick, with a taper burning—a 
carpeted gangway, C., leading up to steamer, Ariel pointing up 
with his wand as “ touters”” do—Fairy ringing a steam-boat bell, 
L.—The whole scene to have a light and fairy-like appearance.*® 


Burlesqued in this fashion, evidently Shakespeare did not 
constitute an inviolable traditionalism.*® But the surest proof 


2°The concluding scene is scarcely more elaborate than that which introduces 
Fernando to the Island—his fairy railroad disappears! 

8° See R. Farquharson Sharp, “ Travesties of Shakespeare’s Plays,” The Library, 
n.s., 1 (1920). 1-20. Mr. Sharp says he has located 59 of these burlesques. of 
which 18 were of Hamlet, 8 of Othello, 7 of Romeo and Juliet, 6 of Richard III, 5 
of Merchant of Venice and Macbeth, 3 of Antony and Cleopatra, 2 of Tempest and 
Coriolanus, and 1 of Lear, King John, Winter’s Tale, and Taming of the Shrew. 
One or two of these were pantomimic vaudevilles rather than burlesques, like “ Har- 
lequin Othello!” (Nicoll 2. 465). Mr. Nicoll adds a few items to Mr. Sharp’s list 
(1. 90-1; 2. 254, 258, 261, 269, 276, 297, 312, 389, 400, 460, 478, 481, 487, 506, 517, 
518.), though his list by no means supersedes Mr. Sharp’s since the latter includes 
American and other foreign burlesques and extends the series beyond 1850. Neither 
mentions H. J. Byron’s Rival Othellos. Mr. Sharp shows that burlesques of Shake- 
speare emanated from Allahabad, Boston, Budapest, Berlin, Copenhagen, Milan, New 
York, Paris, St. Louis, and Vienna as well as from various cities besides London in 
the British Isles. He points out that they were commonly occasional in character, 
commenting upon actors like Charles Kean, Wilson Barrett, or Irving rather than 
upon Shakespeare. Even Rosencrantz and Guildenstern is in part a burlesque upon 
commentators upon Shakespeare, and Mr. Sharp agrees that it is the most literary 
of the lot. It should be said, moreover, that burlesques of Shakespeare were not 
different in kind from hundreds of other burlesques of Rasselas, Lady of Lyons, 
Don Giovanni, Faust, contemporary “hits,” and so on. In mentioning them (1. 
91), Mr. Nicoll groups them with burletta and melodrama versions of Shakespeare 
and with plays dealing with episodes from Shakespeare’s life and with festival plays 
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that Shakespeare thwarted dramatic no more than stage realism 
is in the answer to the next question. 


VIII. Dm SHAKESPEARE RENDER INDIVIDUAL DRAMATISTS 
IMPOTENT BECAUSE THEY ONLY IMITATED HIM? 


Of course this question cannot be answered satisfactorily 
without giving individual consideration to each dramatist. 
The plays of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Landor, 
Browning, and Tennyson are reminiscent of Shakespeare to be 
sure, but they are less significant as constituting an Elizabethan 
revival than they are for being congruous with the non- 
dramatic works of these authors, recognizable as either ro- 
mantic or Victorian; * similarly, with Arnold and Swinburne 
and a Greek revival. These authors regarded drama much as 
Milton did when he wrote Samson Agonistes. 

Certainly aims are to be distinguished from means. And the 
fact must be recognized that in every age materials may derive 
from one source, one period, manners from another, and aims 
from still another. Dramatic history is pretty much the pour- 


like Moncrieff’s Shakespeare’s Festival. He says they all “add fresh weight of evi- 
dence proving the wide-spread interest taken by both majors and minors in the 
plays of the ‘ Bard of Avon’” and show “ revived interest in things Elizabethan.” 
By similar reasoning, we must look for an Elizabethan revival in Allahabad, Boston, 
Berlin, Budapest, Copenhagen, Milan, New York, Paris, St. Louis, and Vienna. We 
must also look for a neo-classic revival—Rasselas was burlesqued—a Lyonese, a 
Corsican, and innumerable other revivals. As a matter of fact, the domestic plays 
with Shakespearean titles, the melodramatic versions, the burletta, the operas, the 
pantomimes, and the burlesques of Shakespeare do not illustrate the same things at 
all. And such curiosities as Moncrieff’s Shakespeare’s Festival or Brougham’s Shake- 
speare’s Dream are different from ‘all. The last, for example, is an allegorical ballet, 
a@ pageant not at all “historic.” Genius, Fancy, Fame, and Chronos exhibit to 
Shakespeare some of his own power, and he says, . 
I have a sure abiding faith, 

A certain prescience that the blessed sun 

Will rise at last, and in that cheering hope, 

Despair is lost! Impatient heart, be still! 

For inspiration comes but at His will! 

I'll to my grassy couch once more and sleep; 

Awake I’m but a man, in dreams a demi-god! 
Cp. Shakespeare as in Brough above. 

*1 Tn general, 19th-century dramatists were trying to do things Shakespeare never 
thought of doing. There is a very illuminating comparison of Julius Caesar and 
_ Strafford in Charlotte Porter’s “ Dramatic Motive in Browning’s ‘Strafford’” 
(1900), pp. 190-222. Though it leaves much to be said, this paper is the most 
intelligent discussion of Shakespeare’s influence which I have come across. 
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ing of new materials into old plots, Dryden following Shake- 
speare, and Shaw following Dryden. The successful or great 
dramatist like Shakespeare himself may borrow as much as the 
little dramatist, but he makes his various borrowings cohere, 
strains them all successfully through his own personality. 
Shaw and Gilbert were probably more influenced by Shake- 
speare than were Marston or Albery,* little men, although 
when one talks of Shakespearean revivals always one talks of 
the little fellow whose fault is not that he loved Shakespeare 
but that he stammered and stuttered in the presence. Accord- 
ingly, when one is dealing with inexperienced, immature dra- 
matists,** persons who have not quite found themselves or 
adjusted themselves to their times or literary milieus, and they 
are most numerous in any century, one is commonly misled by 
the incidental or the accidental, the pure plot which may be 
borrowed, the manner which may be affected, or the want of 
unity or vitality which may be the result. Three examples 
illustrate the danger: (1) Albery’s Oriana, (2) Mrs. Charles 
Kemble’s Day after the Wedding, and (8) a school of bor- 
rowers from French drama. 

Oriana (1873) is a mildly satirical play called a “ romantic 
legend ”: 


Able to be cured only if King Raymond and Queen Oriana are 
reconciled to each other, Peep, a crippled fairy, offers to help 
Oriana regain the wayward love of her husband, the King of Happy 


32 Gilbert thought Lear and Job the greatest works in literature. He respected 
Shakespeare and objected consequently to an irreverent treatment of a bust of him 
(“ Unmanly Outrage,” Fun, 1864, p. 62), though he burlesqued him. It is generally 
conceded that Shakespearean influence upon Gilbert was strong. It is evident in 
language and in characterizations like that of Jack Point. But it has never been 
studied. 

83 Young” as a dramatist, Landor himself admitted that he could not make 
plot and character serve each other. The main characters of his trilogy, Fra Rupert 
and Giovanna, scarcely meet! In Beatrice Cenci, the failure is more evident. The 
plot is the sensational story of a father’s loving his own virtuous daughter. The 
character-philosophy involves making both father and daughter victims of the 
Church. The first and last “scenes” serve the character philosophy. The middle 
scenes serve merely the plot although even they do not bring Beatrice and her 
father into conflict with each other. Interest in the Church as an instrument of 
the Count’s and Beatrice’s fates is divided, moreover, because it is represented in 
three ways in as many scenes: it is embodied in the confessor, in the Pope and his 
Court, and in the Count’s rationalizations about superstition. The theme of Beatrice 
Cenci is no more Shakespearean or difficult than that of Justice. But as pure drama, 
the latter is more adept. 
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Isles. Oriana is given a magic ring, which has the power of in- 
spiring love for the wearer. It causes a variety of troubles, giving 
Albery opportunity for satirizing actors in the human comedy. 
Having the ring and looking at himself, for example, King Ray- 
mond falls in love with himself. A revolution takes place on the 
Happy Island against him. The revolutionists are satirized. Ray- 
mond is finally disciplined by adversity and the ring. He returns 
to the arms of Oriana, who has donned armor and defeated the 
revolutionists, the leader of whom is transported to England where 
his fiery oratory will start no more blazes. 


In his English Dramatists, Archer says of this play that it pro- 
voked unfortunate comparisons with Shakespeare’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Milton’s Comus. As a matter of fact, it 
was evidently modelled after the former: Chloe reproduces 
Audry even to the turnip. But the aim of the play, like that 
of Albery’s Will of Wise King Kino, was to satirize levelling 
tendencies of the age. It should be significant not for its 
resemblances to Midsummer Night’s Dream but for its resem- 
blance to Gilbert’s palace-of-truth plays, such as Jolanthe or 
Sorcerer, beside which, only, it is a poor play.** 

When the wife of the incomparable “ Mercutio,” when Mrs. 
Charles Kemble, wrote a play, one would expect her to revive 
Shakespeare. And The Day after the Wedding (1808) , a one- 
act farce, suggests at once The Taming of the Shrew: 


This simple-minded play uses only five characters: Lord Rivers, 
his sister, her husband, and their faithful old servants, James and 
his wife. The sister, Lady Elizabeth, has a fitful temper. Her 
newly-wed husband attempts to cure it by feigning a similar fitful- 
ness. The conversion requires only one day, the day after mar- 
riage. And the audience is led to believe that it is probable then, 
it being easier for a man to reform his wife while they still love 
each other than later. At the end, the insufferable Colonel Free- 
love tells Lady Elizabeth: “’Tis not an easy task to reform our 
characters suddenly. I expect to find you now and then relapsing 
into your former error; but you have experienced the evil effects 
of it; and reflection cannot fail to convince you, that affection and 
gentleness are the brightest ornaments of your sex, and the surest 
source of domestic felicity. 


** Conceivably the composer might have vitalized the play, but Clay was no 
Sullivan, and Gilbert’s libretti had no unusual success when Clay wrote the music 
for them. Oriana uses the methods of the writers of burlesques or extravaganzas, 
only it is more ambitious, more literary, less occasional, and therefore more inept. 
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The Day after the Wedding; or, A Wife’s First Lesson is an 
adaptation of La jeune femme colere, not Shakespeare domes- 
ticated.*° 

French influence is supposed to have been strong during the 
19th century. But its importance seems inconsiderable when 
one notes the variety of sources used by borrowers supposedly 
under French influence or when one realizes that all these 
borrowings were Englished,*® usually made over into English 
domestic drama, characteristic of their authors and their times. 
Albery, for example, borrowed from Augier, Barriere-Godinet, 
Dickens, Howard, Hennequin-Delacour, Sardou, Shakespeare, 
and others. Merivale borrowed from Dickens, Goethe, Labiche, 
Ponsard, Sardou, Scott, and others. Clement Scott borrowed 
from Sardou, Ohnet, and also from Feuillet’s Le Village which 
George Henry Lewes had already made into a pretty little 
piece for Mme. Vestris. Charles Reade ** borrowed from 
Moliére, Scribe-Legouve, Smollett, Tennyson, and others, and 
his “instability ” is evident also in the fact that he could 
collaborate with such various persons as Boucicault, Henry 
Petitt, Tom Taylor, and Trollope. Wills, similarly, collaborated 
with Marston, Marshall, and Percy Fitzgerald, used for plots 
the stories of Charles I, Charles II, Eugene Aram, Faust, Jane 
Shore, Mary of Scotland, and Nell Gwynne, and borrowed 
from de Banville, Bronte, Cervantes, Goethe, Goldsmith, 


** Fanny Kemble, Records of a Girlhood (1879), p. 6. Smiles and Tears derived 
significantly from the domestic Mrs. Opie’s Father and Daughter. 

8° See Dutton Cook’s account of Oxenford’s and Marston’s Englishings of Feuillet’s 
“Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre” in Nights at the Play (1883) 2. 255-6, 198- 
200; 1. 58-60. Fitzball boasted of being independent of the French (Thirty-five 
Years 2. 363-4), but he was often ordered to adapt French plays: before 1850 
(Nicoll 2. 302-7) he had taken nine from Scribe, Hugo, Boldieu, Pixerecourt. Yet 
his plays are not French. None knew better than he the value in England of 
domestic sentiment, and tears (ibid. 2. 401, 22). 

87 Like Robertson and Tom Taylor, Reade continually poured into typical domes- 
tic-drama plots new descriptive materials: the method is that of a novelist. See 
E. G. Sutcliffe’s able “ The Stage in Reade’s Novels,” Stud. in Phil. 27 (1930). 
654-688. Studies similar to this of Collins, Tom Taylor, Bulwer, and others are 
desirable, as are studies of the influences of such novelists as Scott, Dickens, and 
even Fielding. Talfourd’s Glencoe is more descriptive than Ion probably because of 
Scott’s influence. As Mr. Sutcliffe suggests, the more descriptive the play became, 
the less challenge it makes to the actor to “ realize” it. The result is that where 
the intelligent actor had formerly tried to make the romantic real, in the realistic 
drama he begins like Mrs. Kendal to etherealize realistic drama, to make it “sym- 
pathetic.” See Mrs. Kendal’s Dramatic Opinions (1890). 
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Jerrold, Tennyson, and others! ** Obviously, French borrow- 
ings do not signify making English drama French. 

The main story of 19th-century domestic drama, in which 
Shakespeare plays a very minor role, seems to me to typify 
19th-century dramatic history. The pure domestic-drama plot 
puts sentiments rather than characters or ideas into conflict 
and then, since no sentiment may be violated, effects a denoue- 
ment by means of tricks like the discovery of long-lost parents 
or children with strawberry marks. Accordingly, in Knowles’s 
Secretary the Duke cannot let his daughter marry Wilton 
because he appears to be a bastard. For the same reason, 
Wilton cannot ask her to marry him. Yet since love is single- 
hearted she can never, never marry anyone else. And so, by 
whatever means, a legitimate parentage must be found for 
Wilton.*° 

Peppered with sentiments, written even by Browning in 
A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, together with burlesque-extravaganza 
domestic drama was the most popular of stock 19th-century 
genres, important for levelling romantic drama, especially 
tragedy, to the plane of the bourgeois — so to speak, the heroic 
play becomes a matter of love and honesty rather than of love 
and honor. Into its type, plot writers poured new materials 
until flesh individualizes skeletons, and Knowles, Talfourd, 
Bulwer, Reade, Robertson are themselves. Playwrights were 
tested in part by their ability to discipline themselves to the 
genre, a midway drama neither romantic nor realistic,*’ pre- 


88 This list of borrowings is taken from the bibliography at the end of Clement 
Scott’s Drama of Yesterday and Today (1899). Scott was well acquainted with 
French drama and his memory was aided by playbills, but he made no on at 
a complete listing of plays or sources. 

°° Containing an ideal domestic situation, developed with all the mannerisms of 
tragedy even to including a lower-comedy sub-plot, Knowles’s Hunchback should be 
contrasted with Richard III, a romantic heroic drama. Knowles is usually described 
as “Elizabethan” or “ melodramatic” rather than domestic. The difference be- 
tween melodrama and domestic drama is illustrated by Herbert Lee’s The Avenger; 
The Moor of Sicily and Knowles’s John of Procida; Bridals of Messina, both using 
the same story, the latter exhibiting John weeping over a dead son rather than 
rejoicing in a liberated Sicily. 

“°In The Secretary, for example, Wilton is allowed a kind of nobility on the 
ground of his education, his capabilities, and his willingness to make the most of 
them. But Knowles steers clear of the problem of caste. Even the villain (1. 1) 
poohpoohs the notion of his marrying Lady Laura: “The very man, indeed, he is, 
wherewith Romancists matches disproportionate contract—wed pages with their 
mistresses.” The romanticist might have allowed Wilton and Laura to defy the 
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cisely suited to the Victorian temperament of Knowles. Persons 
with romantic temperaments like Talfourd and Marston or 
with naturalistic temperaments like Bulwer or Fanny Kemble 
found the discipline a bit irksome. Talfourd and Bulwer, but 
not Marston or Kemble, got command of the play, and in their 
own proper time made names for themselves as dramatists, 
even adding vitality to the genre. 

Knowles’s function was to make domestic drama “ literary,” 
and he set about the task with all the zeal of a man of faith, 
often borrowing from Shakespeare, but still more often, and 
for the same reason, inventing his own rhetoric and rant. One 
may not say “ you may marry her,” but with the Duke of 
Gaveston to Wilton in The Secretary (5.4), 


This hand is yours 
When he, whose holy act of two makes one, 
Shall minister the nuptial ceremony. 


This “literary ” quality seemed to give domestic sentiments 
heightened dignity and satisfied Victorian audiences. 

By temperament, Talfourd was much more romantic than 
Knowles. His Glencoe is a romance domesticated.** But in 
Ion he wrote pure domestic drama; in fact, he gave the genre 
new vitality by romanticizing it. The Greek elements in this 
play, like the Shakespearean reminiscences in Knowles, were 
accidental to a larger purpose and do not belong to a Greek 
revival. Talfourd wanted to do two things, (1) to write a 
tragedy about (2) an all-good hero. It would violate domestic 
sentiment to have an all-good hero less than omnipotent on 
earth; ** accordingly, since Talfourd was determined to write 


Duke and marry, on the grounds of the equality of man or a world well lost for 
love. The realist might marry the two at the beginning of the play and then study 
the result. 

41 There was some notion of reviving a “national drama.” See Cook, Nights at 
the Play 1. 115. Accordingly, Bulwer dedicated his Lady of Lyons to “ The author 
of Ion, whose genius and example have alike contributed towards the regeneration 
of the national drama.” Of course, Shakespeare typified national drama, but a sense 
of originality was none the less strong in the 19th century, as the very notion of 
“ regeneration ” suggests. 

42. See “Preface to Glencoe,” Dramatic Works (11th ed., 1852), especially pp. 
225, 227. 

8 Cp. Djabal in the ironic Return of the Druses. Fitzball knew that a tragedy 
was not likely to succeed in his time if its hero was killed in a cowardly fashion 
or if he killed someone else besides an utterly depraved wretch (as in Fitzball’s own 
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tragedy, Ion could be brought to an unhappy ending only by 
the intervention of fate — hence, the Greek idea.*t The addi- 
tion of a supernatural agency was much better trickery than 
Knowles’s strawberry-mark devices, and Talfourd was a much 
bigger poet than Knowles. Domestic virtue personified in Ion 
comes actually to be heroic. Accordingly, Jon ranks as perhaps 
the greatest of 19th-century domestic tragedies, bearing in it 
some resemblance to the work of Masefield. 

Talfourd romanticized domestic drama in Jon, vitalizing it. 
Westland Marston tried and failed to do likewise. He could 
never discipline the romantic materials he used to the domestic- 
drama type of play he tried to write. His productions seemed 
always sensational, too domestic to be romantic, too romantic 
to be domestic. Treating neither history nor the present with 
the free hand and mind of a romanticist or with the close 
observation of fact of a realist, Marston, the misfit, was always 
being misjudged a romanticist and driven to explain that his 
plays were domestic drama.*° 

As Talfourd had romanticized it, Bulwer naturalized domestic 
drama. He worked hard for naturalness of dialogue and ease 
of plot in The Lady of Lyons,** and for verisimilitude and even 
historical accuracy in characterizations in Richelieu." He had 
a sense of humor that at times came near to being cosmic and 
to making his plays approximate tragic comedy. In Not so Bad 
(2. 1), for example, Sir Geoffrey Thornside says, 


It is certainly an exceedingly wicked world; and what its attrac- 
tion can be to the other worlds, that they should have kept it 
spinning through space for.six thousand years, I can’t possibly 
conceive—unless they are as bad as itself; I should not wonder. 


Nitrocris) in a cowardly manner. (Thirty-five Years 2. 401.) And of course in 
domestic drama, in no manner should a son be allowed to kill his father. Accord- 
ingly, in the Sohrab-Rustum situation in Jon, Ion may not kill Adrastus. 

“*This is Talfourd’s own explanation in “Peace to Ion,” Dramatic Works, pp. 
4-5. Talfourd’s sources include Hannah More, Dryden, Rowe, Addison, Otway, and 
Home (pp. 6-8)! As he himself saw later, the desire to write tragedy was youth- 
ful (p. 6). 

*® See Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions (1925) 2. 87-91; Cook, Nights at the Play 1. 
58-60; Marston, Dramatic and Poetical Works (1876), pp. ix, vi-vili, passim. 

*° See “ Preface,” Dramatic Works (n.d.), p. 106. The English were conscious of 
the artificiality of their own dramatic dialogue. See Macready on Talfourd’s Ion 
and Glencoe (Reminiscences, pp. 421, 464-5). This artificiality was not incidental 
only to the use of poetry instead of prose. But the novelists in particular like Reade 
and Bulwer were chiefly instrumental in modifying it. 

“7 See “ Preface.” 
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The proper endings for plays in such a universe, though they 
might be a little less Dickensian, are the endings of Not so Bad 
or Money: 


Sir Geoffrey. A great deal of dry stuff, called philosophy, is writ- 
ten about life. But the grand thing is to take it cooly, and 
have a good-humored indulgence— 

Wilmot. For the force of example . . . for the follies of fashion, 
and the crimes of monsters like myself . . . 

Sir Geoffrey. Ha! ha! 


Graves. But for the truth and the love, when found, to make us 
tolerably happy, we should not be without— 

Lady Frank. Good health; 

Graves. A good heart; 

Smooth. An innocent rubber. 

Geor. Congenial tempers; 

Blount. A proper degree of prudence; 

Stout. Enlightened opinions; 

Gloss. Constitutional principles; 

Sir John. Knowledge of the world; 

Eve. And—plenty of Money.** 


Bulwer, moreover, was interested in his times, and added 
descriptive materials to domestic drama: the election scenes 
and politicians and sympathetic pictures of the poor in Money ; 
and the realistic pictures of poverty-stricken authors, like those 
of the “ Owls’ Roost ” in Robertson’s Society, in Money and 
especially in Not so Bad as we seem. Finally, Bulwer was a 
sentimentalist, tending in his novels and plays to illustrate the 
thesis that we are “ not so bad as we seem,” that, if man is 
not innately good, at least there is in each man an item of 
goodness which in crises may crop out. Like Robertson, there- 
fore, Bulwer was always on the verge of writing naturalistic 
drama, but he lacked Robertson’s ability to laugh at the 
unreality of the domestic-drama formulas.*° 

And so, Bulwer remained the successful domestic dramatist. 
When as a joke he gets Claude Melnotte and Pauline married, 


*8 Such an ending suggests the comedy of humours. And in fact the Duke of 
Middlesex in Not so Bad (see note to 1. 1) was intended to “illustrate the humor 
of pride.” And of all early English plays Bartholomew Fair, incidentally, seems 
to me closest to approach tragic comedy. 

*° Robertson laughs at his own formula in the first two acts of Home, domesti- 
cated from Augier’s L’Aventuriere. 
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and particularly when Claude takes her to the home of his 
mother, Bulwer is near to the problem-of-caste or to the world- 
well-lost-for-love play. But he escapes to domestic drama by 
the domestic devices of introducing the shrew-motif and of 
easily elevating Claude in rank before letting him be happy 
with Pauline even though they have fallen in love. In Richelieu 
Machiavelli is made to conform to Mrs. Grundy: Richelieu is 
great, not because he can control a nation through its king, 
but because he can love and protect his ward. And in Money, 
too, Bulwer’s final attitude is the domestic conclusion that 
after all, though it should be a means rather than an end, 
money is very helpful in romanticizing love stories: Clara 
wants Evelyn to make more of himself than a rich man, but 
she is very glad to have him rich.” 

Fanny Kemble was not so successful as Bulwer in conform- 
ing to domestic drama. The instinct of this lover of Shake- 
speare and of Joanna Baillie was to distrust and therefore to 
domesticate even plays so unsensational as Kotzebue’s 
Stranger, Shelley’s Cenci, or Dumas’ Mademoiselle de Belle 
Isle, the last of which she actually adapted.' But she was a 
strong-minded woman, a champion of the American slave, a 


divorcee in a time when divorces were uncommon; and her 


5° Bulwer sacrificed naturalness of character and plot in Money to write domestic 
drama. Evelyn, who is a kind of “secretary” at the beginning of the play, must 
be made rich before he can marry Clara: love in a cottage is not for those who are 
used to life in a castle. The eccentric will of an eccentric uncle must be therefore 
introduced. At the end of the play, in order to win Clara’s sympathy and to free 
himself from a pledge to marry Georgina, Evelyn must be impoverished. The plot 
of the play moves entirely toward the creation of a domestic situation, during which 
Clara and Evelyn display a pitiful goodness of heart and as a result of which, 
though they are in love, for reasons of sentiment they cannot marry. Clara cannot 
marry Evelyn, she thinks, because their fortunes are disparate; Evelyn cannot marry 
Clara, he thinks, because for various reasons he has pledged himself to Georgina and 
a domestic hero must not break pledge. Natural motivation is sacrificed. Clara in 
particular caused difficulty. She had to refuse Evelyn so that he could engage him- 
self to Georgina: she seems to do so because they are both poor. When he becomes 
rich, their fortunes are disparate. When both are poor again she offers herself like 
a good-natured heroine, in complete contrast to herself at the beginning of the play. 
Realizing the inconsistency Bulwer is forced to explain at the end of the play that 
Clara refused Evelyn at first because she could not help remembering how her poor 
gifted father, unnoticed earlier in the play, was hampered by a poor though loving 
wife. Nevertheless, Clara is much more believable than her prototype, Clifford, in 
Knowles’s Hunchback, and Georgina behaves more naturally than Wilford. 

51See Records of a Later Life (1882), p. 346-8, passim; Records of a Girl- 
hood, p. 385, passim. 
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impulse was to defend the rights of women even in plays 
intended to kill women with kindness or show blots on a 
’scutcheon. Accordingly, when she wrote an English Tragedy 
she made out too convincing a case for Anne, a young, lively 
woman unused to the country, married to a rigorous rather 
than a vigorous rustic old man. She herself concluded: “ I think 
it might succeed, perhaps; unless, indeed, the story is too 
objectionable for anything — but reality.” And Macready 
turned the play down because, though he found it full of 
“power, poetry, and pathos,” it was “too shocking, too 
painful.” °* In the era of domestic drama, An English Tragedy 
was too domestic to be naturalistic, yet too naturalistic to be 
domestic. 

The story of 19th-century domestic drama is that of pouring 
new materials into its type of plot and succeeding or failing 
to write a kind of play that was stock in the century and 
that did not derive from Shakespeare but from the peculiarly 
transitional nature of the period. Sometimes, as in Knowles, 
Shakespeare was drawn upon to help vitalize the play. 


IX. Was SHAKESPEAREAN INFLUENCE UPON 19TH-CENTURY 
DRAMA INEVITABLE BECAUSE 19TH-CENTURY DRAMATISTS WERE 
ROMANTIC? 


Obviously the romantic or the realistic is a point of view 
rather than a method, and persons of romantic or realistic 
temperament frequently assert themselves in a neo-classic era. 
The Victorian era was neither romantic nor realistic, but 
between. 19th-century drama is not unreflective of its times. 
There are more ways of picturing an age than photographing it. 
In reversing a conventional romantic ideal, that of a life of the 
imagination, Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art ” reflects its age. And 
though it adopts a mediaeval motif, his “ Lady of Shalott ” 
develops the same theme and is none the less Victorian. As far 
as any general effect upon the course of English dramatic 
history is concerned, the influence of Shakespeare seems to me 
largely incidental and unimportant. 19th-century dramatists 
were not merely looking back to him. It is somewhat beside 
the point to condemn as arty plays which never aimed to be 
photographic. 


52 Records of a Later Life, p. 103. 
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X. WHAT WAS THE ALTERNATIVE TO SHAKESPEARE ON THE 
ENGLISH STAGE? 


Literary, practical dramatists never fill the theatres of a 
period. The decline of the drama was talked of while Shaw, 
Pinero, Jones, Galsworthy, Masefield, and O’Neill were all still 
alive. At least during the early part of the 19th century, Scott 
was considered the author next greatest to Shakespeare. In 
lieu of Shakespeare revived or Scott dramatized, there were 
(1) English burlesques or melodramas, (2) French drama, 
(3) Italian opera, (4) domestic drama, and (5) what? At 
the present time, in lieu of Shakespearean reyiyals, there are 
(1) Ziegfeld, Carroll, White, Shubert, et al; (2) Balaban- 
Katz-Keith-Proctor-Loew, et al; (3) the movies, (4) opera, 
and (5) legitimate drama. 


XI. WHAT WAS THE REASON FOR THE DECLINE OF THE DRAMA 
IN THE 19TH CENTURY? 


It did not decline, and there were as many reasons for the 
failure of individual plays as there were dramatists. 


Duquesne University 
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MATERIALS FOR A STUDY OF THE INFLUENCE OF 
COOPER’S HILL 


By Rosert A. AuBIN 


For two centuries after its publication in 1642, Sir John 
Denham’s Cooper’s Hill was an important literary force, 
especially in topographical poetry. The following works in 
prose and verse published before 1845 show definite traces of 
its influence. Where this influence seems to be strictly limited, 
page or line references are supplied. The items (indicated by 
stars) in Dr. Banks’s collection* are incorporated in these 
lists for the sake of completeness and because the form of his 
citations is not well suited to the needs of an historical study. 


I. Poems which are obvious imitations of Cooper’s Hill or 
which reveal in construction or phrasing very marked signs of 
its influence. I limit this group very carefully. 


1666: *R. F[age], St. Leonard’s Hill. 1679 w: Anon., Belvoir: 
Being a Pindarick Ode upon Belvoir Castle. Harleian Miscellany, 
1745, 4.543-4. 1697: [Francis] Manning, Greenwich-Hill. 1702: 
“J. H.”, Leighton-Stone-Air. 1711 w: [Mary Monck,] Moccoli. 
Marinda, 1716, pp. 141-56. 1712: William Goldwin, A Poetical 
Description of Bristol. 1713: *Alexander Pope, Windsor Forest. 
[1721?:] [William Bond,] Buckingham-House, by Strephon.* Mr. 
Pope’s Literary Correspondence, 2d ed., 1736, 4.17-27. 1729 w: 
[Robert] Lowth, Katharine Hill. London Mag. 2 (1733). 35-36. 
1730: *William Hay, Mount Caburn. 1743: Robert Morris, St. 
Leonard’s Hill. 1767: *Anon., Cooper’s Well. 1778: Anon., 
Windsor, an Ode, Brentford, pp. 5-7. Anne Wilson, Teisa: a 
Descriptive Poem of the River Teese, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 1808: 
Francis Skurray, Bidcombe Hill. Bidcombe Hill, with other Rural 
Poems, pp. 1-56. 


II. Fairly extended prose criticisms of Cooper’s Hill. 
1714 w: *[John] Dennis, Remarks upon Mr. Pope’s Translation 


1A large number of “hill” poems which, though doubtless affected by Cooper's 
Hill, do not carry such evident traces of it, are not included. I intend to treat the 
subject at length in another place. 

2? Theodore H. Banks, Jr., The Poetical Works of Sir John Denham, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1928, pp. 26-27, 31, 47-49, 54-57, 67-83, 333-50. 

3 Unless otherwise indicated, London is the place of publication. 

“Probably the same as Buckingham House, a Poem after the Manner of Sir John 
Denham’s Cooper’s Hill, 1721. See Banks, p. 333. 
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of Homer, 1717, pp. 39-44. Bef. 1720 w: John Hughes, Minutes 
for an Essay on the Harmony of Verse. Letters by several Eminent 
Persons deceased, ed. John Duncombe, 1773, 3. Appendix, pp. 
Xv-xix. 1745: *Samuel Say, Poems on Several Occasions, pp. 151- 
53. 1749: *[John Mason,] An Essay on the Power of Numbers, 
pp. 59-60. 1756: Joseph Warton, Essay on the Genius and Writ- 
ings of Pope, 5 ed., 1806, 1. 29-31, 34. 1773: George Jeffreys, On 
the Use of Monosyllables in Poetry. Letters by several Eminent 
Persons deceased, ed. John Duncombe, 2. Appendix, pp. xxii-xxiv. 
1774: *James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress 
of Language, Edinburgh, 2. 389-90. 1779: *Samuel Johnson, Lives 
of the Poets, World’s Classics ed., 1.59-61. 1785: *John Scott, 
Critical Essays on Some of the Poems, of Several English Poets, 
Essays I, III, V. 1806: Anon., Sir John Denham. Monthly 
Anthology, and Boston Rev., Boston, Mass., 3. 629-30. “I. E. H.”, 
The Adversaria ..., No. XIV. Literary Mag., and American 
Register, Philadelphia, 5. 229-30. 1817: Anon., Poetical Character 
of Denham. Atheneum, Boston, Mass., 2. 96-97. 1820: Anon., 
review of Wordsworth’s River Duddon and Other Poems. British 
Rev., and London Critical Journal 16. 37-8. 1824: Francis Skurray, 
Bidcombe Hill, 2d ed., pp. 7-9, 16-20, 37, 39. 


III. Reprints of the whole or of large parts of Cooper's 
Hill; to be used in conjunction with Banks’s Appendix F (pp. 
351-54) . 


1717: James Greenwood, The Virgin Muse, pp. 33-35, 43-44. 
1719: John Harris, History of Kent 1.358. 1731: A Select Col- 
lection of Modern Poems, by the most eminent Hands, Dublin, 
pp. 82-94. 1757: Beauties of Poetry Display’d 2. 177, 263-4. 1781: 
Lady’s Poetical Mag., or Beauties of British Poetry 1.314-24. 
1789: Elegant Extracts; or, useful and entertaining Pieces of 
Poetry [ed. Vicesimus Knox], 1809 ed., pp. 273-76. 1793: Anon., 
Source and Importance of the Thames. Carlton House Mag. 
2.25-6. 1794: Three select Poems; viz. Windsor Forest .. . 
Cooper’s Hill . . . and a distant Prospect of Eton College, Windsor. 


IV. Works in prose (indicated by “P”) or verse which 
refer to Cooper’s Hill or borrow slightly from it. 


1650: *Henry Vaughan, Mount of Olives. Works, ed. L. C. 
Martin, Oxford, 1914, 2.414. 1657: *Joshua Poole, The English 
Parnassus (P), p.41. 1661: *Alexander Brome, To his Friend T.S. 
Songs and Other Poems, p. 198. [1667:] *Samuel Butler, A 
Panegyric upon Sir John Denham’s Recovery from his Madness. 
Satires and Miscellaneous Poetry and Prose, ed. R. Lamar, Cam- 
bridge, 1928, p. 120. 1668: *Sir Robert Howard, The Duell of the 
Stags, p. 1. 1674: Anon., Troia Redeviva .. . an Heroic Poem, 
pp. 7, 10,17. Bef. 1680w: *John Aubrey, Brief Lives (P), ed. A. 
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Clark, 1. 216-21. 1682: *John Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham, An 
Essay upon Poetry, pp. 7-8. 1685: Anon., On the Kings-House 
now building at Winchester. Sylvae; or, The Second Part of 
Poetical Miscellanies, p. 476. [Robert Gould,] The Laurel, a Poem 
on the Poet-Laureat, pp. 6-7, 17. 1687: William Winstanley, The 
Lives of the most Famous English Poets (P), p. 185. 1690: 
*Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxoniensis (P), 1721 ed., 2.423. 
1694: *Joseph Addison, An Account of the Greatest English Poets 
to Mr. H.S. The Annual Miscellany, p. 325. 1697: *Anon., The 
Session of the Poets. Poems on Affairs of State 1.210. *John 
Dryden, Dedication of the Aeneid (P). Poetical Works, Cam- 
bridge ed., p. 512. 1700: [Samuel Cobb,] Poetae Britannici, 
p. 17. *[Matthew Prior,] Carmen Seculare for the Year 1700. 
Poems on Several Occasions, 2d ed., 1709, p. 152. *Samuel 
Wesley, An Epistle to a Friend concerning Poetry, pp. 14-15. 1701: 
*Sir Charles Sedley, A Pastoral Dialogue. A Collection of Poems, 
viz., The Temple of Death, 2d ed., 1702, p. 158. C. 1702 w: Anne 
Countess of Winchilsea, The Preface (partly P). Poems, ed. 
Myra Reynolds, Chicago, 1903, pp. 8-9. 1706: William Harison, 
Woodstock Park, pp. 3-4. 1707: [Thomas Tickell,] Oxford, 
p. 6. 1709: *Alexander Pope, Pastorals, Spring, ll. 61-64. 
[James Wright,] Phoenix Paulina, p. 19. 1709 w: Richard 
Gwinnett, Bereford. Pylades and Corinna, 2d ed., 1 (1736). 
245. [1711:] [John] Dennis, Reflections Critical and Satyrical 
upon . . . an Essay upon Criticism (P), pp. 16-17. 1712: 
*Alexander Pope, Rape of the Lock, Canto 5, |. 124. 1713: 
Ng some Diaper, Dryades. Quot. on title-page. *Henry Felton, 

Dissertation on Reading the Classics, 3d ed., 1718, p. 218. 1714: 
*Edward Bysshe, British Parnassus 2.768. *John Hughes, A 
Thought in a Garden. Poems and Translations by Several Hands, 
p. 154. *Alexander Pope, Temple of Fame, Il. 374-5. 1715: 
Elizabeth Elstob, Rudiments of Grammar for the English-Saxon 
Tongue (P), pp. xv-xvi. *[Samuel Garth,] Claremont, preface (P). 
*Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax, On the Death of ... Charles 
II. Works, pp. 8-9. 1715 w: *Fr[ancis] Knapp, To Mr. Pope on 
his Windsor Forest. Windsor-Forest, 4 ed., 1720, p. 54. 1716: 
Morrice, A Voyage from the East-Indies, p. 15. 1717 w: [John] 
Dennis, Letter . . . upon the Prospect from Leith-Hill (P). 
Original Letters, 1721, 1.33. 1718: *Alexander Pope, The Iliad 
of Homer 4.307, note (P). 1719: [Richardson Pack,] An Essay 
upon Study (P). Miscellanies in Verse and Prose, 2d ed., p. 102. 
1720: Alexander Pennecuik, To my honour’d Friend Dr. p—k. 
Streams from Helicon, 2 ed., p. 61 [Richard Rawlinson,] English 
Topographer (P), p. 5. [John Theobald,] Albion, Oxford, pp. 
18-25. 1721: *Anon., Three New Poems; Viz. I Family Duty, 
pp. 12, 22. *Anon., The Devil, a Wife, and a Poet, a Satyr. The 
Grove, or a Collection of Original Poems, p. 42._ [James] Arbuckle, 
Glotta, Glasgow, pp. 4, 17-18. [John Dart,] Westminster-Abbey, 
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pp. 2, 59. *Jonathan Swift, Apollo’s Edict, Il. 46-49. 1721 w: 
Aaron Hill, letter to unnamed lady (P). Works, 2d ed., 1754, 
1.44. 1723: John Aubrey and Richard Rawlinson, Natural His- 
tory and Antiquities of ... Surrey (P) 3.165-6. 1724: *Anon., 
Familiar Epistle to the Earl of Sunderland. Concanen’s Miscel- 
laneous Poems, p. 187. *James Ward, Phoenix Park. Ibid., p. 379. 
C. 1725: [Martha oo To Strephon, on his Poem Intituled 
Buckingham House. Epistles of Clio and Strephon, n.d., p. 119. 
1726: *John Dyer, Country Walk, ll. 68-69; Grongar Hill, ll. 93-98. 
[John Mawer,| Progress of Language, p. 26. 1727: William 
Bowman, Jesus Grove. Poems on Several Occasions, p. 1. 1728: 
Anon., From the Daily Journal (P). A Compleat Collection of 
all the Verses .. . and Advertisements, which have been occasioned 
by the Publication of Three Volumes of Miscellanies, by Pope and 
Company, p. 50. [Leonard Howard,] Greenwich-Park, p.2. [John 
Lawrence,| Paradice Regain’d; or, The Art of Gardening, p. 5. 
[John Oldmixon,] An Essay on Criticism (P), p. 92. *Alexander 
Pope, Dunciad, bk. 3. Il. 169-72. 1729: *Knightly Chetwood, 
letter to Swift (P). Swift, Correspondence, ed. F. E. Ball, 1913, 
4.95. *[Hildebrand Jacob,] The Silent Flute, p. 4. [James 
Ralph,] Clarinda; or, The Fair Libertine, pp. 1-2. 1730: Jonathan 
Swift, Drapier’s-Hill 1. 20. 1731: Anon., To J. H——, Esq; ... 
Occasion’d by his Poem entitled, a Comparison between the Pastoral 
of the East, and of the West. J. Husbands’ Miscellany of Poems 
by several Hands, Oxford, p. 214. [Judith Cowper] Madan, Prog- 
ress of Poetry, 1783 ed., pp. 19-20. 1731. w: Stephen Duck, On 
Richmond Park, and Royal Gardens. Poems on Several Occasions, 
1738, p. 53. 1732: [Samuel Boyse,] Nature, a Poem. Occasion’d 
by seeing the Palace and Park of Dalkeith. Translations and Poems, 
1738, p. 73. *Leonard Welsted, Of False Fame, p.7. 1732 w: Peter 
Aram, A Poem on the Surprizing Beauties of Studley-Park. Thomas 
Gent’s Antient and Modern History of . . . Rippon, York, 1733, p. 1. 
1733: Samuel Bowden, A, Poem Sacred to the Memory of Sir 
Isaac Newton. Poetical Essays on Several Occasions 2.2. [Thomas 
Fitzgerald,] Oakley. Poems on Several Occasions. Published by 
Subscription, Manchester, p. 114. *[David Mallet,] Of Verbal 
Criticism, p. 15. Mary Masters, A Journey from Otley to Wake- 
field. Poems on Several Occasions, p. 141. 1733 w: *Aaron Hill, 
letter to Pope (P). Works, 2d ed., 1754, 1.186. 1734: Anon., 
From Richmond Park, a Poem. Gentleman’s Mag. 4.505. “E.C.”, 
Kirby-Hill. London Mag. 3.325. The seventh Ode of the first 
Book of Horace imitated. J[bid., p. 549. 1735: Thomas Gent, 
Annales Regioduni Hullini (P), York. pp. 116-17. *William 
Somervile, The Chace, bk. 3. Il. 346-9. 1736: Mary Chandler, 
To Mrs. Stephens. The Description of Bath, 4 ed., 1738, p. 56. 
*Thomas Catesby Paget, An Essay on Human Life, preface (P). 
N[athaneal] Salmon, Antiquities of Surrey (P), p. 169. 1737-39 w: 
*Joseph Spence, Anecdotes (P), ed. Singer, 1858, p. 155. 1738: 
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James Heany, Oxford, the Seat of the Muses, Oxford, p. 2. 1739: 
Anon., The Stag Chace in Windsor Forest, p. 15. 1744w: [John] 
Dalton, To the . . . Countess of Hartford, at Percy-Lodge. Two 
Epistles, 1745, p. 21. 1745: Anon., Extract from a Pamphlet, 
intitled, Letters concerning Poetical Translations (P). London 
Mag. 14.240. 1748: [William Melmoth,] Letters of Sir Thomas 
Fitzosborne, on Several Subjects (P), 6 ed., 1763, pp. 268-69. 
1749: John Missing, Titchfield, p. 3. [ William Shervington,] The 
Antigonian Beauties. Occasional Poems, Antigua, p. 30. 1749 w: 
Moses Browne, Percy-Lodge, 1755, p. 5. 1751: [William] War- 
burton, Works of Alexander Pope (P) 1.91. [1753:] Henry 
Kiddell, Tiverton, p. 1. 1754: [Paul Hiffernan,] The Hiberniad 
(P), Dublin, p. 29. 1754w: *Thomas Gray, The Progress of 
Poesy, ll. 7-8. 1755: [Stephen] Duck, Caesar’s Camp; or, St. 
George’s Hill, p. 13. [Paul] Whitehead, An Epistle to Dr. 
Thompson, p. 18. 1756: Anon., review of Browne’s Percy-Lodge 
(P). Monthly Rev. 14. 60-1. On Mr. Walpole’s House at Twick- 
enham. By the... Earl of B-th. Gentleman’s Mag. 26. 192. 
1757: [Robert] Potter, Holkham, p. 7. 1758: Anon., On Long- 
ford’s Glin near Clogher in Ireland. London Chronicle 3.26. 
Anon., review of Potter’s Holkham (P). Monthly Rev. 18.278. 
C. 1760 w?: [Francis] Drake, poem on Duncombe Park. Gentle- 
man’s Mag. 93 (1823). 1. 142. 1761: William Balfour Madden, 
Bellisle, p. 3. [Edward Thompson,] Meretriciad, 3d ed., p. 3. 
1762: Anon., On his Majesty’s taking a View, from Cooper’s 
Hill, of Runnimede. London Chronicle 12.376. [John Newbery, | 
The Art of Poetry on a New Plan (P) 1.129. 1763: Anon., The 
Guardian Angel, p. 7. 1764: “ Incertus Auctor,” pseud., The Little 
Wish. British Mag., or Monthly Repository 5.99. 1765 w: 
“p_—,” The First Visit. European Mag. 46 (1804). 298. 
1767: Anon., review (P) of anon. Cooper’s Hill, a Poem, Address’d 
to Sir Watkin Williams Wynne.’ Monthly Rev. 36.162. Anon., 
review of Cooper’s Well (P). Critical Rev. 24.469. Another in 
Monthly Rev. 38 (1768). 70-1. *Oliver Goldsmith, Beauties of 
English Poesy (P) 1.81. 1769: Daniel Hayes, Immortality of 
the Muses. Works in Verse, p. 7. Henry Jones, Shrewsbury 
Quarry, Shrewsbury, p. 7. John Ogilvie, Solitude. Poems on 
Several Subjects, 2.243-4. 1771: [Joseph Giles,] Richmond. 
Miscellaneous Poems, pp. 139-40. 1774: [Eyles Irwin,] Saint 
Thomas’s Mount, p. 7. [Thomas Mercer,] Arthur’s Seat. 
Poems, By the Author of the Sentimental Sailor, pp. vii (P), 
1. mg | James Pye,| Faringdon Hill, Oxford, pp. 9, 11 
[William] Richardson, Runny Mead. Poems, Chiefly Rural, 3d ed., 
1775, p. 63. Bef. 1775 w: Edward Lovibond, Address to the 
Thames. Chalmers’ English Poets 16.298. 1775: Anon., The 
Riding of the Poets (P). Edinburgh Mag. and Rev., Edinburgh, 


5 The poem itself appears to have little in common with Denham’s beyond the 
title. 
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4.691; 5 (1776).64. “J. C.”, letter to the editor (P). Town and 
Country Mag. 7.425-6. [R. Hippesley,] Bath and It’s Environs, 
Bath, pp. 3, 7. E. Rack, On the fine Prospect of Cambridge . . . 
from the Top of Gog-Magog-Hills. Poems on Several Subjects, 
p. 93. William Williams, The Head of the Rock, p. 1. 1777: 
Anon., review of [Daniel om A Prospect from Barrow Hill (P). 
Critical Rev. 44.309. Charles Crawford, Richmond Hill, pp. 10-11. 
[Percival Stockdale,] Poetical Excursions in the Isle of Wight, pp. 
4, 7. 1779 w: Daniel Walters, Landough. John Walters’ Poems, 
with Notes, Oxford, 1780, pp. 141-42. 1780: [Richard Gough,] 
British Topography (P) 1.179. J[ames] H[enderson], To Collin 
Mountain. Hibernian Mag., Dublin, 10.279-80. 1782: Anon., 
review of William Julius Mickle’s Almada Hill (P). European 
Mag. 1.31. 1783: Edward Davies, Blaise Castle, Bristol, p. 19. 
1783 w: Anon., The Cadet’s Complaint. European Mag. 32 
(1797) . 343. 1784: “T.N.”, One Tree Hill. Universal Mag. 74. 
266. Edward Thompson, Bello Monté, pp. 1-2. 1785: Anon., 
review of John Scott’s Critical Essays on Some of the Poems, of 
Several English Poets (P). Edinburgh Mag., or Literary Mis- 
cellany, Edinburgh, 2. 333-4. [Thomas Hobhouse,] Kingsweston 
Hill, p. 3. 1786: Anon., The Contemplative Philosopher, Numb. 8. 
On Fountains and Rivers (P). Universal Mag. 78.126. 1788: 
Anon., reviews of William Crowe’s Lewesdon Hill (P). European 
Mag. 13.258; Gentleman’s Mag. 58.1.151. Robert Galloway, The 
Links of Forth. Poems, Epistles and Songs, Glasgow, p. 72. 1789: 
William Andrews, The Prospect; or, A Call to the Sluggards. The 
Western County Mag., Salisbury, 3.247. [Philip Neve,] Cursory 
Remarks on some of the Ancient English Poets (P), pp. 53-57, 62. 
1791: Anon., The Topographer (P) 3. 366. Nathaniel Evans, Verses, 
addressed to the Trustees of the College . . . of Philadelphia. 
American Museum, Philadelphia, 9. app. 1. 2. 1792: [Egerton 
Brydges, | Topographical Miscellanies (P) 1. [5]. [1792?:] William 
Lane, Cliffden, a Poem, High Wycombe, pp. 4, 16. 1794: [John 
Bethell,] Llangunnor Hill, Carmarthen, p. 22, note (P). [William 
Combe,] An History of the River Thames (P) 1. 10.295. Timothy 
Dwight, Greenfield Hill, New York, p. 11. 1795: Anon., review of 
Bethell’s Llangunnor Hill (P). Monthly Rev., 2d series, 16. 461. 
Letters by “ L. L. B.” and “ F.C.” to Mr. Urban (P). Gentleman's 
Mag. 65. 1.17, 282. 1796: Richard Cooksey, Malvern Hill. Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, p. 14. T. Davis, Eastham Hill, Monmouth, 
pp. 8-9. [John Fitchett,] Bewsey, a Poem, Warrington, p. 1. 
1797: Anon., An Account of Cooper’s Hill, in Surry (P). Universal 
Mag. 100.353. Anon., The History of Knowledge, Learning, and 
Taste in Great Britain, during the Commonwealth (P). Universal 
Mag. 101.322. Joseph Warton, Works of Alexander Pope (P) 1. 
111-12, 125-6. 1798 w: John Petre, St. Ann’s Hill. Trifles, 1823, 
p. 11. 1799: “P. R.”, Reflections while looking on the Medway 
in Kent. European Mag. 35.116. 1800: James Alves, The Banks 
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of Esk. .. . To which is added, Drummond Castle, Edinburgh, 
pp. 160, 183. [Peter Cunningham,] Saint Anne’s Hill, pp. 3, 4, 19. 
1801: [Richard Graves,] Tewkesbury Park. Senilities, pp. 150, 152. 
John Maunde, The Rural Philosopher; or, French Georgics. . . . 
Translated from the Original of the Abbé Delille, “ Advertisement ” 
(P), p. vii. 1802: Evans, Progress of Science. New England 
Quarterly Mag., Boston, Mass., 1.287. Richard Mant, Poetical 
Works of . .. Thomas Warton (P), Oxford, 1.6. 1803: [John 
Leyden,] Scotish Descriptive Poems (P), Edinburgh, p. 28. 
Thomas Shoel, Mileshill, p. 5. 1804: Anon., Life of Richard 
Jago (P). Port Folio, Philadelphia, 4.61. 1807: [Thomas 
Maurice,| Richmond Hill, p. 34. 1808: T[homas] Noble, Black- 
heath, p. 23. James Sansom, Greenwich, p. 61. 1810: Percival 
Stockdale, Verses on the Fire at Clifden. Poetical Works 2.312. 
1811: Anon., review of Skurray’s Bidcombe Hill (P). Monthly 
Rev., 2d series, 64.273. 1812: George Dyer, On the Use of 
Topography in Poetry (P). Poetics 2.115. Pat. O’Kelly, The 
Eudoxologist, Dublin, p. 28. 1813: Thomas Dibdin, A Metrical 
History of England 2.113. 1819: William Lane, Some Cursory 
Remarks on the Life and Character of Solomon. A Few Clusters 
of the Seventy-Fifth Vintage, Wycombe, pp. 13-14. The River 
Mersey. Ibid., p. 73. [J.S. Anna Liddiard,] Mount Leinster, pp. 
24, 31. George Woodley, Cornubia, pp. 15, 160. 1822: [William 
Hamilton Drummond,] Clontarf, Dublin, p. xiii (P). 1822 w: 
Brian Broughton, Copse-Grove Hill ..., with other Poems, 1829, 
p. 12. 1823: Charles Burton, The Bardiad, 2d ed., p. 20. 1827: 
“T. A.”, Windsor Castle (P). Portfolio of Amusement and 
Instruction 2.145. 1828: Anon., review of Skurray’s Bidcombe 
Hill (P). Blackwood’s Edinburgh Mag., Edinburgh, 24.349. 1830: 
Robert Montgomery, Oxford, Oxford, pp. 64-65, 200. 1833: [Harry 
William Brewer,] Bristol and Its Environs, Bristol, p. 114. 1835: 
Anon., review of The Collected Poems of the late N. T. Carrington 
(P). Gentleman’s Mag. 3 (new series). 1. 401. [John Charles 
Bristow,] Ullsmere, pp. 44, 251. 1841: Isaac Disraeli, Amenities of 
Literature (P), New York, 2. 258. 


V. Works in prose (indicated by “P”) or verse which 
refer merely to Denham but in a way which connotes an 
interest in his chief poem. 


1648: *Robert Herrick, To M. Denham, on his Prospective Poem. 
Poetical Works, ed. F. W. Moorman, Oxford, 1915, p. 234. 1684: 
Knightly Chetwood, To the Earl of Roscommon, on his excellent 
poem. Poetical Works ... of Roscommon, Glasgow, 1749, p. 10. 
C. 1690 w?: Anne Countess of Winchilsea, To . . . the Lady 
Worsley at Longleate. Poems, ed. Myra Reynolds, Chicago, 1903, 
p. 53. 1697 w: *Jonathan Swift, Battle of the Books (P). Prose 
Works, ed. Temple Scott, 1919, 1.178. 1700: *Henry Hall, To 
the Memory of John Dryden Esq. Luctus Britannici, p. 19. 1702: 
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Anon., The Vision, a Fable. Examen Miscellaneum, p. 63. 1703: 
Lady [Mary] Chudleigh, The Resolution. Poems on Several Occa- 
sions, p.61. 1711: *Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism 2. Il. 160-1, 
1716: W[illiam] Tunstall], To the Reverend Mr. 
upon his Pindarick Poem, call’d The Submarine Voyage. Ballads 
and some Other Occasional Poems, p. 27. 1738 w: Anon., A Letter 
to a Gentleman with regard to English Poetry (P). The Museum; 
or, The Literary and Historical Register 3 (1748) .483. 1740-50 w?: 
Thomas Warton [?], Ode on a new Plantation of flowering Shrubs 
in Trinity College Garden, at Oxford. European Mag. 46 (1804). 
132. 1741: [Thomas Catesby Paget,] Familiar Letters on Several 
Occasions, Letter 138 (P). Miscellanies, p. 210. 1748 w: Thomas 
Warton, Sacellum Coll. SS. Trin. Oxon. instauratum, Suppetias 
praesertim conferente Rad. Bathurst. Poetical Works, ed. R. Mant, 
Oxford, 1802, 2.241-3. 1750: [William Dodd,] A New Book of 
the Dunciad (P), p. 12. 1752: Anon., The Tryal of Hercules (P), 
p.4. 1770: Anon., Buria. Town and Country Mag. 2.47. William 
Woty, A Familiar Epistle, from the Shades below, giving an 
Account of the Station of the Poets. Poetical Works 1.76. 1776: 
Francis N. C. Mundy,] Needwood Forest, Lichfield, p. 44. 1778: 

non., review of Windsor, an Ode (P). Critical Rev. 46. 315-6. 


1786: Anon., The Rising Glory of America. [John Almon’s] New ' 


Foundling Hospital for Wit 4. 256. 1808: Anon., review of Maurice’s 
Richmond Hill (P). Critical Rev., 3d series, 14.328. 1809: James 
Mason, The School of England (P). Literary Miscellanies 1.358. 
1830: Anon., review of George B. Cheever’s Studies in Poetry (P). 
North American Rev., Boston, Mass., 31.446. 1836: *Robert 
Southey, Works of Cowper (P) 2. 130-1. 1844: R. Fenton, poem 
prefixed to 3d ed. of Skurray’s Bidcombe Hill, p. xv. 
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